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FOREWORD 


HIS is the Eleventh Annual Stu- 
dent-Written Number of Scholastic, 
continuing the long and_ brilliant 


tradition of setting aside one issue eath: 


year for publishing creative writing and 
art work winning high recognition in the 
annual competitions known as the Schol- 
astic Awards. It should really be called 
a Student Achievement Number, because, 
as the Awards develop, they are coming 
more and more to include a variety of 
handicrafts and other activities appealing 
to boys and girls outside of the purely 
literary type. It is the desire of 
Scholastic eventually to provide means of 
expression for any student with a skill 
worth using. 

The Literary Division consists of four 
major awards in Short Story, Essay, 
Poetry, and Drama. The results of 
these, together with the first-prize-win- 
ning manuscript in each group, and pic- 
tures of the winners and the judges may 
be found on pages $ to 12. In addition, 
the Awards include minor contests for 
literary articles, historical articles, sketch, 
current events, “my job,’ book reviews, 
as well as the Quill and Scroll Journal- 
ism Contests in six divisions. In most 
cases, space would not permit the pub- 
lication in this issue of anything but the 
lists of prize-winners. Other prize-win- 
ning manuscripts, however, will be pub- 
lished during the month of May. A more 
generous sampling of the main literary 
awards will also appear in Saplings, the 
annual anthology, to be published this 
summer. Results of all contests held in 
connection with the Tercentenary Cele- 
bration of the American High School, not 
otherwise mentioned in this issue will be 
published in the May issue. 

After the entries in the main divi- 
sions are sifted down to twenty out- 
standing finalists, these are copied and 
submitted anonymously to four dis- 
tinguished judges in each field. The 
judges’ votes, submitted independently, are 
tabulated and combined by a mathemati- 
cal system which gives an_ impartial 
choice for the prize-winners. 

The Art Division of the Awards, of par- 
ticular importance this year, is described 
on pages 14 to 21, with samples of the 
best work in each division, and photo- 
graphs of the group of prize-winning 
students awarded scholarships in the 
country’s leading art schools. The Eighth 
Scholastic Art Exhibition, the second con- 
taining work from foreign countries, 
opens this week in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, with more than 900 pieces on 
view. The portion of the catalog listing 
the prize-winners appears on pages 28-29, 
and the complete catalog can be obtained 
separately. 

Scholastic wishes to acknowledge the 
continued cooperation and generous sup- 
port of a large number of persons and 
organizations, especially the Literary and 
Art Committees, the preliminary and final 
judges, the sponsoring companies, officials 
of Carnegie Institute, and thousands of 
teachers and educators who have given 


“unstintedly of their time and energy to 


provide for American boys and _ girls 
through this medium a superb avenue of 
expression. 
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First Prize 
Short Story 
Division 


HE boy’s small nail-bitten 

hand hovered an instant over 

the black and red checkerboard 

lustrous under the lighted lamp, 

then swooped down and pushed a 
black “King.” 

“I am sorry, Ivan,” he said, gravely 

trying to keep his brown eyes from 

showing bis delight, “but I think I 


You 


have won. You are trapped. 
cannot move!” 
Ivan said nothing. His face red- 


dened and swelled as he puffed out his 
underlip and screwed up his small 
blue eyes at his last checker. He 
nearly shook from anger and aggra- 
vation. It was very difficult for him, 
a young man of twenty-one, to admit 
being beaten by a boy of ten, for, as a 
matter of fact, he was not used to 
being beaten by anyone. As the best 
player in the house, he often held the 
board all evening, laughing and joking 
with each beaten challenger, and here, 
by some black twist of luck, the boy 
had won. It was unbearable! 
Observing how angry Ivan looked, 
Davey wriggled in his chair. Every 
evening, before and after supper, the 
boarders in his mother’s house played 
checkers, and this was the first time 
he had beaten one of them. It really 
was a tremendous feat. His feelings 
were just the reverse of Ivan’s; he 
was almost sick from joy and excite- 
ment. Now, while Ivan deliberated 
so needlessly, so maddeningly, he 
could hardly bear the suspense of 
waiting to be declared winner. 


A GAME OF CHECKERS 


By Frank Merritt 


» Saranac Lake High School 
Saranac Lake, New York 


Teacher, Mrs. Eileen Benham 


“You see,” he said, “you see, the 
lad’s checker is directly in front of 
your man in the middle of the king 
row. You can move neither forward, 
nor backward, nor right, nor left... .” 

“Be quiet! Both of you!” cried 
Ivan. “Let me study this for a mo- 
ment. There may be some way... .” 
He rubbed his forehead with the palm 
of his hand as though he had a head- 
ache. 

Luckily for him, David’s mother 
came into the room just then. 

“Sorry to disturb the game, gentle- 
men,” she said, fumbling with her 
apron, “so sorry, but supper is 
ready.” 

Ivan shrugged his shoulders. If 
the game was unfinished, nobody won. 
Smiling over this most acceptable 
piece of reasoning, he swept the 
checkers together and dropped them 
carefully into the box. 

Probably because he was unable to 
think of such adult logic, let alone 
understand it, the boy, David, hardly 
doubted that he had won; but as Ivan 
said nothing, and he feared to ask 
him again, he ran into the dining- 
room and snatched a brass bell off 
the buffet. Standing at the foot of 
the hall stairs, he clanged it a few 
times, then stopped to listen to the 
heavy footsteps hurry across the floor 
above. Ordinarily, the sounds amused 
him, for he liked to imagine the men 
as runners on a mark, who waited for 
his bell to set them scampering off to 








the evening meal—in fact, he would 
often bet with himself as to which 
one of them would come down the 
stairs first—but tonight he thought 
only of the game he had just played, 
and as each man galloped down the 
stairs with one hand skimming along 
the banister, he touched him softly 
on the sleeve, and whispered, “I have 
just beaten Ivan at checkers!” 

“No fooling!” 

“Honest!” he cried, and curled up 
with glee at each man’s feigned aston- 
ishment. 

His mother fried potatoes over a 
shimmering stove. She was a widow. 
She was thin, and there were dark 
puffy circles under her eyes, and 
cracks of worry along her forehead, 
though she was not yet forty. As 
soon. as David entered the kitchen, she 
seized him by his narrow shoulders 
and glared into his eyes. 

“Have you behaved?” she whispered 


fi@rcely. ‘You have not offended any 
of the men?” 
“No...” said he, and being scrupu- 


lously truthful added, ‘“‘but I think 
Ivan is angry because I beat. . .” 
“Oh God! Oh God! What next?” 
she cried, leaping to the stove, and 
David did not know whether she was 
angry with him for beating Ivan or 
at the coffee pot for boiling over. 
But after all, it did not trouble 
him much one way or the other. His 
mother was always frantic at meal 


But he remembered his manners, JUDGES IN THE SHORT STORY DIVISION 


and tried hard to give no of- 
fense. 

“You can’t move, can you?” 
he again asked anxiously. “You 
see that, Ivan, don’t you?” 

Mr. Watkins, who watched 
the game and was himself so 
anxious to play the winner that 
he did not care whether David 
or Ivan won, so long as the game 
came to an end, touched the sil- 


ver bows of his spectacles, leaned 


forward, cleared his throat, and 
pointed with the wet end of his 
pipe stem. 
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times. She ran about in circles, quite 
distracted; she rushed from stove to 
sink with steaming pots; she dished 
out portions; cut up pies; all in con- 
stant fear of the little bell on the 
dining-room table. “Service!” she 
would hiss to Catherine, her ‘stupid 
kitchen girl. “We must give them 
service, or they will complain.” She 
worried constantly over her two 
clerks, two chauffeurs, a longshore- 
man, and a _ street-car conductor. 
When meals were over, and she had a 
few minutes in which to relax, she 
would call David aside and tell him 
to be polite to them, to call them 
all “Mister.” “Remember,” she 
would warn him, “they are our liv- 
ing. We cannot afford to have them 
move for a trifle.” So tonight, totally 
undisturbed by his mother’s fierce in- 
quiry, he sat down in his corner and 
rested his elbows on the enamel- 
topped table. 

Catherine placed a plate of pota- 
toes and meat in front of him. 

“There are creampuffs later,” she 
whispered, and shut her eyes, and ran 
her tongue around the edges of her 
mouth. 

But David scarcely heard, nor did 
he notice her gesture. 

“You know, Catherine,” he said, 
smiling up into her face expectantly, 
“TI have just beaten Ivan at check- 
ers. 

He was disappointed with her re- 
action. Catherine did not start back 
like the men, feign surprise, and ask 
him whether he was fooling. 

“Checkers?” she asked blankly. 

His mouth fell open; _ his = 
rounded with wonder. 

“Don’t you know how to play 
checkers?” 

“No, I don’t,” she replied crossly. 
“TI have no time for games.” And she 
slam-banged the pots in the sink to 
cover her ignorance. 

So that she would not see him laugh- 
ing, Davey put his mouth close to his 
plate. He felt so happy that the 
slightest incident might set him off 
into a fit of silly laughter. His in- 
sides were all churned up with excite- 
ment. He could hardly wait until 
supper was over so that he could play 
checkers with Mr. Watkins. He sat 
and dawdled with his food, while he 
saw himself sitting down at the board, 
the surprised glances of the men as 
he was challenged by Mr. Watkins, 
heard them gasp when, after giving 
Mr. Watkins three checkers, he took 
six. He was so happy he could not 
eat. When Catherine gave him a 
creampuff, he crushed it with a fork, 
then pushed it away. It reminded 
him of a squashed bug, 

In the dining-room, all six of the 
men were hunched over the table, 
busily cramming their mouths, pass- 
ing the salt and pepper, talking and 


joking. Ivan shook his head. His 
cheeks were pushed out by fried po- 
tatoes. 

“But he told me so... 
palest clerk. 

“And me too . 
car conductor. 

“He lies then to all of you,” 
growled Ivan, digging his fork into 
the pile of bread. “I have not yet 
been beaten.” 

At last, after many helpings had 
gone from the kitchen into the dining- 
room, and the longshoreman had 


.” said the 


” said the street- 








Short Story Awards 


First Prize ($50): Frank Merritt, Sara- 
nac Lake (New York) H. S. “A Game of 
Checkers.” Teacher, Mrs. Eileen Benham. 

Second Prize ($25): John C. Honey, 
Millburn (New Jersey) H. S. “The Turn- 
ing Point.” Teacher, Miss O. L. Lintz. 

Third Prize ($15): Pearl Sandberg, 17, 
Peekskill (New York) H. S. “High School 
Senior.” Teacher, Miss Sylvia M. Kurson. 


Fourth Prizes ($5) 


Louise Kennedy, 15, Woodrow Wilson 
Senior H. S., Long Beach, California, 
“Ecstasy”; Teacher, Miss Metha C. 
Stuemple. . 

Tom Dickinson, 18, Topeka High 
School, Topeka, Kansas, “The Great 
Lover”; Teacher, Miss Ruth Grandon. 

Stanford Schewel, 16, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Virginia, ‘One 
Woman’s Way”; Teacher, E. O. Wiggins. 

Barbara Roth, 18, Peekskill (N. Y.) 
H. S.; Teacher, Miss Sylvia Kurson. 

Irving Schwartz, 18, James Monroe 
Evening High School, New York City, 
N. Y., “Mashter Manoli”; Teacher, Miss 
Scanlon. 

Pauline Stegman, 16, Stivers H. S., Day- 
ton, Ohio, “Portrait of Benna”; Teacher, 
Miss Helen Joan Hultman. 

Connie Ernst, 17, George School, Bucks 
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Teacher, Paul R. Evans. 

Janet Moseley, 16, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, — In- 
terlude”; Teacher, Miss O’Lea 

Arthur Vera, Jr., 16, Cental H. S$. 
Santurce, Puerto Rico, “The Submicro- 
scopic Man”; Teacher, Miss Carmody. 

Margaret Grandeen, 17, Topeka High 
School, Topeka, Kansas, ‘Saturday’; 
Teacher, Miss Carmie S. Wolfe. 








drunk three cups of coffee, David 
heard the men push back their chairs. 
Immediately, he asked if he might 
join them. 

“Yes, but remember, do not argue 
with Ivan or anyone.” 

He shook his head, and solemnly 
promised his mother he would not, 
and was just about to run off, when 
she called him back. She wished him 
to fetch the serub-rag from the cellar. 

“Like a good boy,” said she. 

“Yes,” he said, and running into 
the sitting-room, saw with dismay that 
the men were already lighting their 
cigarettes and pipes, and had pulled 
their chairs around the table with the 
checkerboard. 

“One minute!” he cried. “Just one 
minute, and I shall be back.” 
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In agony lest they start playing 
without him, he darted into the cellar, 
Nor did he shrink from the tickly 
spiders’ webs, or tremble at the damp 
spot like a giant’s hand on the wall, 
but seized the rag and raced upstairs 
with it. 

“Is there anything more, Mother?” 
he panted. 

“No .... and she held up a 
finger. “But remember... . 

He rushed away before she had fin- 
ished. 

But they were already playing . 

He stood in the doorway, hands be- 
hind back, and looked hard at the 
tip of his shoe tracing a pattern of 
the carpet. The men had formed a 
semi-circle with their chairs, and were 
watching Ivan and Mr. Watkins who 
were bent over the board. Ivan was 
smiling, flashing his teeth, because he 
had just taken three of Mr. Watkins’ 
checkers. 

“Ah ... .” said David bitterly, 
“couldn’t you have waited one mo- 
ment? I was to play. I won.” 

Ivan turned and looked at him with 
his cunning blue eyes. All the men 
turned and looked at him. 

“You!” laughed Ivan. “Who would 
want to play with you?” 

“I am good enough to beat you.” 

“Oh no—” said Ivan. “We did not 
finish the game.’ 

But we did!” cried the boy. 
Watkins knows... . 

Mr. Watkins’ face became quite 
pink, and he half-rose from his deep, 
soft, spring-rockered chair that listed 
to the left. 

“If you wish to play ....” he said, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. 

“No, no,” cried David flushing. “It 
was Ivan who lost .... Ivan should 
not play.” 

“G’way.. g’way .” Ivan 
grumbled, and waved his hand as 
though he were brushing away a gnat. 

Then David forgot his promise. He 
grew very white, and trembled from 
head to foot. 

“You cheat!” he cried. 
cheat!” 

A pair of hands, red from much 
dish-water grabbed him from behind, 
dragged him out of the room. 

“But Mother... .” 

His mouth was slapped. 

“You can’t play with them any 
more. You can’t be nice!” 

He did not cry. He was far too 
hurt to cry. He merely sat down in 
a corner and covered his stinging 
mouth with one small, nail-bitten 
hand. 

Meanwhile, the men _ whispered 
among themselves; agreed that he 
was a sulky, nasty boy; and Ivan, 
who went to church twice on Sunday, 
and had the minister call upon him 
one evening each week, thought he 
ought to be whipped. 


“Mr. 
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First 
Prize 


Essay 


LL my life I have lived in a 
cradle of hills as blue as an 
autumn night and as kind as 
rain. After years of familiar- 

ity with their curving outlines, there 
has come to be a sense of spiritual 
kinship with them and an understand- 
ing of their different moods. There is 
a peace in the hills that cannot be 
found anywhere except in their blue 
shadows, and strength, firm but ten- 
der. In their unchanging loveliness 
glows a promise of faith such as no 
human being can offer. They stand 
forever, giving their beauty and in- 
spiration, asking nothing but a heart 
to love them in return. 

Wherever I have gone, there have 
been hills. Perhaps they have been 
wide plains on the journey, but ulti- 
mately I have found the mountains. 
Of all of them, the ones that will stay 
with me longest are among the cloudy 
ranges of North Carolina. Here the 
great white mists hang like heavy 
shrouds over the pointed summits, 
parting occasionally to disclose the 
peaks that reach far into the heavens. 
Night and day the mountains are cov- 
ered with the sheerest of blue veils— 
smoke-blue in winter and sea-blue in 
summer, but always blue. While one 
gazes out from the topmost point, the 
horizon seems to recede, to give way 
to the ranges that stretch in a blue 
haze farther away than vision can 
reach. Mere earthly space ceases to 
exist, and in a swift rush comes that 
overwhelming sense of _ illimitable 
freedom that is felt in the presence of 
great spaciousness. Nowhere is there 
peace such as this. The enchantment 
of the mountains weaves a magic in 
the heart that smooths away the rough 
places and instills a deep silence 
within. 

Vastly different from these 
blue-shadowed ranges are the 
Rockies. Gone is the quiet peace 
of the eastern mountains. Here 
is sheer, rugged strength, and a 
masculine roughness that is @ 
challenge. Shale, rock, snow— 
these are symbols of the moun- 
tains that stand almost arro- 
gantly, proud of their barren- 
ness. Needle-sharp pinnacles 
replace indistinct blue outlines 
of the east; wide expanses of 
naked rock appear where there 
had been thickly-wooded slopes. 


By Frances Rose, Age 16 


g 





ie Van Doren 
“Books,” New York 
Herald Tribune 


MOUNTAINS 


Ward-Belmont School 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Teacher, Mrs. Susan S. Souby 
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Up”; Teacher, Belle McKenzie. 
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Teacher, Mr. H. F. Gilson. 








Frightening because of their imposing 
height, the great ranges strike awe 
into the heart with their bareness, re- 
lieved only by glistening peaks of 
snow. These mountains can seemingly 
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say), Critic, Professor 
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loom upon the horizon as suddenly as 
if they had been placed there by an 
unseen power. One late evening as I 
was driving westward over the plains, 
there appeared far away two moun- 
tains standing sharply against the 
fire-gold of the sunset and utterly 
isolated. This should have given me a 
hint of what was to come; but when, 
after dusk, I saw the moon suddenly 
blotted out by something too solid for 
a cloud, when I realized that I was 
surrounded by towering peak after 
peak of endless ranges, I felt some- 
thing very akin to fear catch at my 
throat. Though I spent several 
months in the heart of these moun- 
tains, I never fully overcame that sen- 
sation of quick fear. 

They were not always foreboding, 
however. One vivid impression is es- 
pecially unforgetable. I drove up to 
Taos one afternoon to see the little 
artists’ colony that is so famous. Far 
below on the left, a seething, froth- 
ing flood of white water swirled over 
immense boulders in the canyon, and 
on the right a tall bluff overhung the 
road. The ascent to Taos was a long 
one, and I climbed from the cool, dark 
canyon up the road without the faint- 
est hint of what was awaiting at the 
top. Finally the road flattened out, 
curved abruptly—and I was in a 
world apart. Instead of the shadowy 
canyon, the sky flamed red, quivered 
with red, and the sun, an immense 
dise as crimson as a cardinal’s wing, 
burned a way into the mountains’ 
heart and disappeared. Rising doubly 
gigantically in the evening light, the 
mountains loomed violet against the 
radiant heavens. Why mountains 
were blue! They had always been! 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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TOPPLING TOMBSTONES 


A Local Becky Sharp 


She held her head a bit too high. 
Too tall a posture had her reeling. 
Others, too, in wishing the sky 
Were bruised by a man-made ceiling! 


The Soldier 


He felt no martyr’s glory when he per- 
ished 

Among the stinking bodies of the slain. 

The only souvenir of war he cherished 

Was silver bullets nestled in his brain. 


The Recluse 


Your steps are numbered. Softly turn 
away. 
Nor speak in whispers, whispers are too 


oud. 

He’ll squirm within his coffin, squirm and 
say: 

“Confound incessant chatter of that 
crowd!” 


A Minor Poet 


He found his voice a torment and a 
curse. 

(His mouldy bread was very seldom but- 
tered, ) 

He bore that without murmur. This was 
worse: 

To feel a song too stubborn to be uttered. 


—Sydney Applebaum, 18, 
Mascoutah (Illinois) Community H. 8., 
Miss Clara Martin, Teacher. 


* 
MOUNTAIN MAN 


Grown sick at heart with level prairie 
land, 

The dull monotony of empty space; 

And sick with meadows too precisely 
planned, 

I cry for taloned winds to claw my face, 


For mysteries beyond the straining eye, 

For savage mountain crags to climb 
upon! 

I cry to quest with eagles in the sky, 

To poke my head into a scarlet dawn! 


—Sydney Applebaum. 
* 


PAGAN INVOCATION 


Tonight I would 
fulfill my mood 

of stripping clothes 
and going nude; 
tonight my blood 
rebels within 

its fragile case 

of human skin, 
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until its hot 
pulsating beat 
would sweep me off 
my drunken feet. 
O clarinet 

and saxophone 
release my flesh 
from stubborn bone! 
O instruments, 

O metal throats 
belching insane 
dizzy notes, 

crazy tempos, 
fiendish bars, 

let me capture 
wanton stars. 
Nimble fingers 
press the keys 
until I stand 

at tempest seas, 
churned alone 

by swishing tails 
of prehistoric 
plunging whales; 
until my brain 

is swollen with 
fantastic creatures 
of a myth... . 


And yet I find 

the thing I lack 

is being where 

the men are black, 
is being where 

the jungle nights 

are filled with weird, 
disturbing sights: 
freckled leopards, 
gibbering apes, 
vocodoo doctors’ 
grotesque shapes. ... 
Cymbals, kettles 

of the band 

take me to that 
phantom land— 
slowly whining 
clarinet 

make my body 
lacquered with sweat, 
sable, naked 

around a fire, 
stabbed with reveling 
devil-desire ; 

shouting, shouting 
long and loud 

among a frantic 
ebony crowd. ... 


Tonight I would 
fulfill my mood 
of stripping clothes 
and running nude; 
tonight my blood 
rebels within 
its fragile case 
of mortal skin! 
—Sydney Applebaum, 


« 
BORGIA 


When the moon darkens, 
When the night slows, 
Brew me a philtre, 

Red as a rose. 

Red as my heart’s blood, 
Red as my mouth. 
Sweeter than honey 
From out of the South. 


Stir into it sorrow, 

And pain’s strangled breath, 
Tears and swift joy, 

Bitter with death. 


Drink deeply, my lover, 
Warm in its flood, 
Drink the south’s honey, 
Drink my heart’s blood. 
Feel its red thunder, 
Taste its white heat, 
Bursting your throat, 
Freezing your feet. 


If you will, curse me, 
Strike out in your pain. 
False to me once, 
But ... never again. 
—Margaret Sylvester, 16, 
East H. S., Denver, Colorado, 
Miss Mary E. Lowe, Teacher. 


* 
THE NARROW HOUSE 


In the whispering dark 

I lie on the floor, 

In a house without windows, 
And never a door. 

The walls press tightly 

All the while... 

And my eyelids sleep, 

And my stiff lips smile. 


All through the night, 
The candles burn, 
And I cannot shriek, 
And I cannot turn. 
Whiteness robes me, 
Head to feet — 
One lies still. 
In a winding sheet. 
—Margaret Sylvester. 


zc 
NURSERY RHYME 


Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 
Was my love ’til 

Fall had come, 

Through rain of spring, 
And summer’s sun, 

Days raced madly 

One to one... . 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son. 
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Over his shoulder, 

A kiss he flung. 

Off he went 

With a song half-sung ... 
Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son. 


Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 

Must I weep, 

A maid undone? 

Should I cry, 

A child for the sun? 

To you, my love, 

My nose and thumb! 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son. 
—Margaret Sylvester. 


* 
ROADS I HAVE SEEN 


Roads I have seen through all New Eng- 
land hills, 

Continuations of old highways, 

Broken and grown over, 

Built upon or disregarded, 

In most obscure, unreachable places, 

Which once connected homes with other 
homes 

When first our fathers 

Built them homes and highways. 


They lose themselves in gravel pits 

Or are all overgrown with trees. 

A mountain means no more to them 

Than a long notch between two mountains 
And beside a regular stream. 


Often they are no more 

Than two wide-set, weed-filled ruts 

Regularly continued, each bending to the 
other, 

With trees grown up between 

And no more losing their shape 

And dependence one on the other 

Than as if the stationary wheels 

Of wide log-carts still held them close 

In mutual embrace. 


I have seen forty-year old trees 

Between two ruts extending deep 
straight 

All up a mountain to a haunted place 

Down which old ghosts might reestablish 
commerce. 


and 


Another place was paved to end abruptly 

At true right angles with a modern high- 
wa 

The othat oti of which was native pasture 

Without one sign of pavement or of com- 
merce. 

The other way extended up a mountain 

And lost itself in clean and open forest, 

Made clean and open for the next year’s 
woodsmen. 


On one such road, that looked yet ride- 
able, 

(In fact, it was on horse I happened 
there upon it,) 

I saw, half filled with birches and with 
broken wall-stones, 

The empty cellar of a house 

Such as a one to keep things cold in 

(Which now a modern could keep cold in 

Only on winter nights—and might be 
frozen.) 

It seemed not so adventuresome 

To them, perhaps, to dig a cellar here 

In this forsaken hollow far from neigh- 
bors 

(As they exist in our town’s oldest houses) 

As for a boy on horseback 

lo urge his horse down stone steps to 
this cellar 


Here so exposed to winter 
when in season. ° 


All I remember: that the 
birches 
Where so. immersed in 
leaves, it was by fortune 
And the merest accident I 
came upon it, 
Forced down my horse and 
felt the dry stonewalls 
Crumble beneath my fingers; smelt the 
lilac bush, 
Remnant, final and lone, of a love 
Of a man for a home and a highway. 
—Brooks Jenkins, 
New Hampton (New Hampshire) 
School. 
E. Emerson Waite, Jr., Teacher. 


* 
A CHANGE OF SEASON 


Deceitful summer made pretense 
And came too soon at my expense. 
Not practical, for what have I 
Except to ask the reason why? 
But forcing me while reasoning 
The wherefore of an early spring 
To reason thus: the snow was gone 
That yesterday we looked upon; 
The thaw has left the brown-earth smell 
For longer summer than is well; 
For summer sees the need of dust 
And we had sooner, sure, adjust 
The time to fit a longer spring 
Than any other reckoning. 


This spring in any month but June 
Throws the whole season out of tune. 


It simply means oppressive heat 

While we get in the last of wheat; 

It simply means dust in our eyes 
When we plant corn at sunrise; 

It simply means a touch of snow 
When leaves are green; and we would 

know, 
I think, frostbitten ears in June 
And a pale ring around the moon. 


Thank God the seasons can't be far 
Each side of what they really are! 
—Brooks Jenkins. 


’ 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


I was knee-high then 
When I asked the world 
Wondering questions. 


Who made the sky look 
Like a blue carpet 
Someone had forgot 

To sweep? And why do 
Crimson ramblers curve 
Around brick chimneys 
Like a loop of blood? 
Are the gold-winged moths 
That dance on every 
Tall corner street lamp 
Fairies in disguise? 

Is the rainbow a 

Scarf that a lovely 
Lady has just lost, 

Or is it really 

A gossamer gown 

The sunbeams have sewn? 
Why can a bird’s song 
Dip into my heart 

And make me sob and 
Laugh as if bewitched? 


I was knee-high then 
But now I am tall, 

I am no longer 

A wondering child. 

Many are the books 

I have wandered through, 
Seeking and seeking, 

But still, my questions 
Are only questions. 





I was knee-high then 
But I know no more 
Than I knew before. 
—Ruth Gonzer, 17, 
Samuel J. Tilden H. S., New York City. 
Miss 8S. Rivelson, Teacher. 


« 
MONTFAUCON 


Now, God give peace upon our souls 
And God forgive us twain 
Who hang upon the gibbet tall, 
Rotting in the rain. 
These were our bodies that we loved, 
These housed our subtle mirth; 
We lived and laughed and drank with them 
When we were men on earth. 
These were our eyes the crows plucked 
forth, 
These barren sockets knew 
The keen, the free, the honest look 
When we were men like ‘you. 
And thus we hang, who loved life so, 
And thus we hang, we twain: 
Soured flesh and bleaching bones 
Rotting in the rain. 
° —E. Yarborough, 17, 
Ponce de Leon High School, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Miss Mary Cecile Ions, Teacher. 


s 
QUERY 


If knowledge comes with years, I muse, 
And beauty lives with youth, 
How then am I to ascertain 
The source of total truth? 
—Marvin Miller, 18, 
Abilene (Texas,) H. 8., 
Nelson Hutto, Teacher. 
(Additional student poetry will be 
found on page 12) 
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THE FIXER 


First 
Prize 
One-Act 
Play 


Tue Time: Summer of 1934. 
LocaLe: Southeast (once swampeast) 
Missouri. 


CHARACTERS: 


OTTO JAMES; a meek, hen-pecked share- 
cropper on a Southeast Missouri, drained 
farm. 

VERCIE JAMES, his talkative, nasal- 
toned, aggressive wife. 

GRANNY JAMES, his mother, an aged 
pioneer, but as wise as her years and 
with an excellent, sparkling sense of 
humor. 

KAY, daughter of Otto and Vercie, who 
has had a business college education and 
is becoming an attractive modern girl. 

LAFE ALLEN, young agricultural stu- 
dent, whose parents have owned the 
farm on which the Jameses are share- 
croppers, and who is in love with, and 
loved by, Kay. 

DUB DAVIS, Lafe’s step-father, who has 
been, for years, Otto’s severe and dom- 
ineering boss. 

CULLEN BAIRD, a neighboring land- 
owner. 

KURT KEMP (soe share- 


DOZIER STRODE croppers. 


ZAY SULLENS 


SCENE: 


(Kitchen of sharecropper’s shack. Small 
cookstove at back of R; home-made table 
with worn oilcloth cover, in center of 
stage; cheap and decrepit cane-bottom 
chairs about room, some around table. 

As the curtain goes up, Otto James 
is at left, washing his face with his hands 
from water in a tin wash pan which rests 
on a@ wooden box. Vercie James, his 
wife, is pouring potato stew from a black- 
ened pot into a big bowl.) 


Vercie: No a-tellin’ where she is. That’s 
what comes a me a-goin’ to th’ field with 
you. Might a-knowed Granny wouldn’t 
watch over ‘er. (Calls toward Door C.) 
Granny! The tatoes are done. Come on 
an’ eat. 

Orro: (Meekly, as usual.) 
Maybe she jist went in to 
town to see about a job. 

(Enter, Door C, Granny 
James, emoking a clay 
pipe.) 

Granny: High holy grass- 
hoppers! Air ye two still a- 
carryin’ on about Kay. You'd 
think she warn’t big anuff to 
take keer a herself, to hear 
you two rant. 

Vercre: I wouldn’t worry 
none a-tall efen that Lafe 
Allen warn’t home from 
school. 

Granny: Who? Lafe Allen? 

*Hm-m-m. (Granny has a 
very sly grin.) Let’s see, he’s 
apt to be boss hereabouts 
afore long, ain’t you a-think- 
in’? 


Orro: He’s 
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Teacher, Lowell Hawkins 


home a lot a new-fangled notions about 
farmin’ since he’s been up to th’ State 
Universitee. 

Vercire: There ye go, a-showin’ your 
ignorance. Efen you’d a-gone to school, 
maybe we wouldn't be a-slavin’ away our 
iives like we been a-doin’ all our born days. 
Guess you never would a sent Kay to 
business college efen I hadn’t had sense 
anuff to see she warn’t meant fer this 
kind a life. 

Orro: Efen you’re so stuck on a body a 
gittin’ some learnin’, I doan see why you 
got it in fer Lafe. He’s al’ays treated 
me— 

Vercie: It’s jist th’ principle of th’ 
thing. His old step-pappy a treatin’ us 
like dirt an’ a drivin’ us like he does. We 
ain’t no more’n slaves. 

Granny: (Mumbling.)° Ain’t black out- 
side, though. Kind a: black-livered inside, 
maybe. 

Vercre: What you a sayin’? 

Granny: (That sly grin again.) Oh, 
I say that’s th’ way it is, a livin’ down 
in this swamp country. Folks round th’ 
old Mississippi jist gits along th’ best 
they kin. 

Vernie: Hit ain’t right, though. Folks 
used a say, afore th’ swamps ‘uz all 
drained, that efen we could only git th’ 
swamps drained out, th’ land’d be rich 
anuff to make all a us well off. Well, th’ 
land’s good anuff, but us sharecroppers 
are gittin’ worse off all a time. 

Granny: Aw, pshaw. If folks’d quit 
a dwellin’ on their troubles, they wouldn’t 
seem so gosh-awful big to ’em. 

Orro: I was a talkin’ to Os Pressley 
this mornin’— 

Vercize: You was a talkin’! 

Orro: All right, then he was a talkin’ 

to me, an’ he says all the sharecroppers 
in th’ country air gittin’ ready to fight it 
out. 
Vercie: Well, I don’t blame ’em. An 
efen you had a ounce a gumption, you’d 
fight, too. I doan know who’s to blame 
th’ most, Dub Davis or th’ guv’ment. 

Granny: Well, I'll tell you one thing, 
(pit-tew!/) if anyone’s to blame, ’taint th’ 
pres’dent. He means well. He’s a tryin’ 
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to help, an’ dad-blame me, I’m fer ’im, 
lock, stock, an’ barrel. 

Vercie: Jist a cause you al’ays been a 
Democrat. 

Granny: No, (pit-tew/) ’taint. I recol- 
lect I used to like that president they shot 
—th’ one that beat Bryan first—oh, what 
uz his name, McKinley, an’ he uz one a 
them dang Republicans. 

Orro: Well, I guess Ruse-velt means 
well, but— 

Granny: (Eyeing her son, of whom she 
is just a little ashamed.) It ain’t Ruse- 
velt, Ot. It’s Rose-velt, like a flower. 

Vercie: Well, destroyin’ th’ cotton ain't 
gonna do nobody no good. Leastways, 
us sharecroppers. A rentin’ th’ land to 
th’ guv’ment an’ a promisin’ not to put 
in no full crop! That’s crazy stuff, an’ | 
reckon we-all’ll starve to death next win- 
ter. 

Granny: I been a hearin’ folks say 
them very same words all my life. And 
I ain’t never seen nobody starve to death. 

Vercie: Well, th’ rent money th’ guv’- 
ment pays ourght to be divided up. Share- 
croppers ourght to git a part. We helped 
th’ blasted landowners pay fer their prop- 
erty, an’ now we ain’t allowed to put out 
anuff to make our share big anuff to feed 
a dozen hens. We ain’t never had half 
anuff money from our share a’ th’ cotton, 
an’ this year we won’t have half as much 
as usual. 

(They have been blowing on their stew 
and eating it during the preceding con- 
versation. Otto has been doing most of 
the eating, while Vercie does most of the 
talking.) 

Orro: Better leave a little stew for Kay. 

Granny: She won’t need none, I reckon. 

Vercre: Won’t need none? Well, I'd 
like to know why. She al’ays has et 
plenty. 

Granny: (Catching herself.) On second 
thought, I reckon she will want some stew. 
Maybe we’d better cook up another batch. 
And make a cake! 

Vercie: A cake! 
you a-goin’ crazy? 

Granny: Law yes, chile! I been crazy 
fer years. 


Granny James, air 


Orro: (Looking at Granny.) 
I believe Mammy knows where 
Kay is. Do you or don’t you? 

Granny: I know where she 
ain’t. She ain’t here. She 
must a-slipped off when I 
wuzn’t a-lookin’! 

Vercie: I’d like to see th’ 
time when you didn’t know 
ever’thing goin’ on on the Dub 
Davis farm ever’ minute an’ 
all th’ neighborin’ farms to 
boot. 


Granny: Oh, I’m sharp, all 
right, but Kay’s tuk after me 
an’ has beat me at m’own 
game. She’s sharper ’n I am. 

Orro: Sure hope th’ kid gits 
a job to town. I’m skeered 
’at—’at old man Davis is— 

Vercre: Old man Davis is 
what? 

Orro: Well, I ain’t never 
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told you “bout all th’ threats he’s been 
amakin’! Sayin’ this is my last year, an’ 
all that. That I better fix to move. 

Vercie: Well, when it comes to a show- 
down, efen any a his sharecroppers go, 
you'd be th’ first. You’re a hard worker, 
but you ain’t got no spunk. 

Granny: So he’s goin’ a-put you off 
after this crop, hey? 

Orro: Jist been a-threatenin’. 

Granny: Well, let me tell you sunthin’, 
ot. You recollect that about twenty year 
ago this farm belonged to Lafe Allen’s 
dad: Well, he died, and course, since 
Lafe was jist about cuttin’ his first tooth, 
Mrs. Allen got possession o’ th’ farm. But 
this is sunthin’ most folks aroun’ here 
doan know, or leastways has forgot, an’ 
that’s that she was jist to hold it fn trust 
fer Lafe till he come of age. Course, since 
Mrs. Allen married Dub Davis an’ let him 
run th’ place fer th’ five years she lived, 
folks jist kind a got it in their heads ’at 
th’ farm belongs to Dub Davis, an’ danged 
efen I don’t think Dub’s got so he believes 
it hisself, th’ way he struts. But soon’s 
Lafe is twenty-one, an’ that can’t be long, 
this place is his’n. I know, ’cause I was 
a witness on th’ will. 

Orro: Why ain’t you never tole 
afore this? 

Granny: Why, lands a goodness, I 
thought you knowed. Y’ought to. 

Orro: Why, Lafe’s al’ays treated me 
fine. Lafe wouldn’t run me off. 

Vercie: No, but I'll run him off efen he 
doan quit hangin’ ’roun’ Kay. 

Granny: (Mumbling.) High holy hop- 
grassers, there’s goin’ a be some ‘citement 
’roun’ here afore long. 

Vercie: Yeah, if Kay don’t quit a-makin’ 
eyes at that stuckup book farmer. Ager- 
cultural college! State Universitee! Up 
at Columbia! Shucks! Makes me sick. 
A-wearin’ white flannel pants aroun’. 
Talkin’ ’at stuck-up talk. (A call from 
outside the house. It is repeated, and 
seems to be an excited shout: “Ha-a-o-0-0!” 
Otto gets up, exits Door C. He can be 
heard calling out the front door): 

Orro: Oh, hello, Dozier. (Calls in to 
kitchen to the women, who have turned 
to listen.) It’s Dozier Strode. 

(Otto and Dozier enter, Door C.) 

Dozier: There’s been some shootin’ over 
on Baird’s place. I’m skeered that it’s 
sharecropper trouble. 

Vercie: I hope somebody's killed Cullen 
Baird an’ Dub Davis. Like as not, though, 


me 


it’s th’ sharecropper ‘at’s killed. Share- 
croppers never have no luck. 
Granny: Shootin’ ain’t never settled 


problems. I’ve lived through a hundred 
shootin’ scrapes, five feuds, an’ three wars, 
an’ I ain’t never seen no good come a- 
fightin’. 

Orro: Well, I doan want no trouble, 
but— 

Vercre: That’s th’ trouble with you. 
Let’s go in th’ front room, folks. We've 
done et up all th’ tatoe stew, Dozier, or 
I'd ask ye to set down an’ have a bite. 

Dozier: Oh, I wuz a-eatin’ when I heerd 
th’ shootin’. Ain’t got no appetite now 
no way. Reckon it’d be all right fer us 
to go over an’ see what it wuz all about? 

Orro: We better stay away, Doz. Might 
jist cause more trouble. 

(Everyone is up, moving toward Door 
C, except Granny.) 

Granny: I'll do th’ dishes. 

(Exit, 
Venrcte.) 

(Granny grins happily, and sings her 
own words to an improvised tune, as she 
scrapes and piles dishes.) Jist take things 
as they come, that’s th’ way. An’ life’s 
a lot a fun, let ’er come, let ’er come. A 
lot a fun. 

(A sound on the window pane. Granny 
peers out, then goes to side door, L, and 


Door C, Dozier, Ortro and 





opens it. She speaks to someone out- 
doors.) 

Why, Kurt. What’s th’ matter? Come 
in 


Kurt Kemp: (entering nervously, evi- 
dently frightened to the extreme, and 
speaking in a hoarse whisper.) Don’t talk 
out loud, Granny, I’m in trouble. I—I 
jist shot Cullen Baird. I jist couldn’t 
stand no more. I— 

Granny: Is he dead? 

Kurt: I reckon. He fell mighty hard. 
He— (About to weep, as he pulls his tat- 
tered hat with his hands, then looking up 
at Granny pathetically.) What am I 


gonna do? An’ what'll Molly an’ th’ kids 
do? 

Granny: Well, what you figurin’ on 
doin’? 
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Kurt: I doan know! I doan know! 

Granny: You should a-figgered that all 
out afore you shot ’im. 

Kurt: I guess I better skip th’ country. 
Doan see how I can leave Molly an’ th’ 
young ’uns. But they'll hang me shore 
efen I stay. 

Granny: Did anyone see th’ shootin’? 

Kurt: No. Leastways, I doan think so. 

Granny: Wuz there a argyment? 

Kurr: Not today. They’s been a-plenty 
uv ‘em afore. But I jist got all I could 
take las’ night. Made up my mind. So 
while ago, after feedin’ time, I jist hid 
down at Baird’s barn. He didn’t see me. 
Didn’t know what hit ’im, I reckon. 

Granny: (Hand on Kurt's left shoul- 
der.) Then there ain’t but one thing fer 
you to do. Go home an’ stay there an’ 
doan say nothin’ to nobody. Tl fix it up 
hunkidory. Doan you worry. Nobody 
knows but me. Efen you left, everybody’d 
know you done it, an’ they’d git you, shore. 
Now you hustle home an’ squat there. 

Kurt: You—you think Ill be safe? 

Granny: Shore, efen you doan talk. Jist 
act same as ever to th’ wife an’ kids. You 
know. Treat ’er same as usual. Spank a 
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kid or two jist to show there ain’t nothin’ 
on your mind. 

Kurt: Well, efen you think it’s th’ best 
thing— 

Granny: ‘Course it is. Now you git. 

(She shoos Kurt out Door L, and then 
goes back to her dishwashing.) Sixty-eight 
years, an’ nary a dull moment. (Sings 
again.) Life’s a lot a fun, keeps you on 
th’ run. Ho, ho, hum. Life’s a lot a fun! 

(Orto pokes his head through Door C.) 

Orro: Mammy, somebody’s a-comin’, a- 
carryin’ somebody. 

(Orro disappears again.) 

Granny: (Soliloquizing.) No need to git 
excited, now. That can’t be nobody but 
Cullen Baird. (Singing.) Cullen Baird, 
he was a baird, but he got filled fullen 
baird-shot. (She clears off table.) 

(There is heavy walking in the front 
room.) 

Granny: (Calling out.) Is he dead? 
Bring ‘im in here, anyhow. Stretch him 
out on th’ table. 

(Enter, Orro and Zay Svutrens carry- 
ing the body of Cutten Batrp. Dozier 
Stropr and Vercir James follow, full of 
wonder.) 

Zay: I found him over in his barn yard. 
He’s been a-bleedin’, see. Got blood all 
over my overhalls. Yep, there he laid, with 
his cows all a-gatherin’ up aroun’ him an’ 
a-smellin’ of ‘im. 

(The men have laid the body on the 
table, and Granny has wasted no time in 
feeling of CuLten’s pulse and surveying 
the situation.) 

Granny: He ain’t dead. Examining 
head.) Place here on ’is head. Looks like 
he might a-a-got that when he fell. Likely 
he’s jist knocked out fer a spell. Now, 
where’s that blood comin’ from? Huh! 
He's jist shot here in ’is hip. Ain't bad. 
Gi’ me some a that hot water, Vercie. 
We got to clean this up. Got that tin a 
Man and Beast salve, Ot, offen th’ mantel. 

(Vercie gets water in a pan; then a 
rag. Orro goes in front room, through 
Door C, and returns with a large tin can 
of salve.) 

Shucks, Cullen ain't hurt bad. Bet he'll 
be mad as hops when he comes to. (She 
cleans the wound and applies salve while 
the ensuing conversation progresses.) 

(Dvs Davis enters in a run, Door C. He 
is furious as he discovers the scene.) 

Des: I knew it! I knew it! Well, this 
is the final straw! A _ respectable man 
can’t live any longer. No, sir! A gen- 
tleman’s own tenants, who he has kept up 
and helped, shoot him in the back! 

Granny: Now, Dub, he ain’t shot in 


the back. Kinda to one side here. You 
can't kill a man there. 
Dus: That settles everything! Some- 


body will hang for this! And you share- 
croppers of mine have had plenty to do 
with this murder! 

Granny: My land a Goshen, Dub Davis, 
air ye hard a hearin’? I tell ye, Cullen 
ain’t hurt bad. 

Dus: Well, if he isn't, it isn’t because 
you sharecroppers didn’t want to kill him. 
I know fer a fact that you (pointing a 
finger and shaking it at Vercie) have 
been trying to stir up trouble for months 
on account of the President’s plan. 

Granny: (Mumbling.) Im fer F.D.R. 
tooth and toe nail. 

Vercie: (Advancing and shaking a 
finger in Dus’s face.) You blamed right 
I bin! I only wish somebody’d a-shot you, 
you crooked, stingy old slave-driver! 

Dus: (Jn a fit of temper.) What! 
You'd talk to me like that? Me, Dub 
Davis! Why, you—(He slaps her.) 

(Vercie steps back, thoroughly silenced. 
But she is horribly angry. She looks at 
Dub, then at poor Otto, who is pale and 
trembling. She starts to reach for a 
broom standing against the wall, but 





Otto steps up and wrests it away from 
her, speaking his newt lines as he does, and 
no longer afraid but realizing the neces- 
sity for action.) 

Orro: Let me handle this, Verc. Stand 
back. (He pushes Vercie back out of 
the way, and then he advances, standing 
directly in front of Dub Davis.) Mr. 
Davis, I knowed you wuz mighty low, but 
I never thought as how you'd strike a 
woman. An’ she happens to be my wife. 
So— (Otto feints with his left, and as 
Dub dodges to his left, Otto hits him a 
terrific blow with his right. Dub goes 
to the floor, completely knocked out. 
Everyone in the room is astounded at 
Otto's sudden change of character. 
Granny is the first to regain composure, as 
Vercie, suddenly seeing her husband for 
the first time in her life as a hero, runs 
to him, holds his arms, and looks ador- 
ingly into his face.) 

Vercre: Ot! I never knowed—I never 
knowed you could hit that hard. (She puts 
her arm around him, and they exit through 
Door C, with Otto examining his fist.) 

Granny: I knowed it’d happen some 
day. Chip off th’ old block. I knowed 
blood’d tell some day. (To the men:) We 
seem to be a-turnin’ this kitchen into a 
hospital. Better take that patient in an’ 
lay ’im on th’ bed. 

(Zay and Dozier pick up Dub and 
carry him through Door C. Granny, who 
had been administering cold water to the 
brow of Cullen before the knock-out blow, 
resumes applying the water. As the 
others leave the room, Cullen stirs.) 

Cutten: Oh-h-h! God in heaven, what’s 
the matter with me? I got a pain like a— 
ouch! (As he touches his wound.) 

Granny: You must have fell down, Mr. 
Baird. 

Cutten: Fell down, hey? Oh, no! I 
know, now. I remember hearing the shot. 
Some blankety-blank sharecropper shot 
me. That’s what. (He raises himself.) 
I’m not hurt, though. Lucky for me. Let 
me down from here. (He gets up, but 
upon putting weight on his legs, yells with 
pain.) Oh, God-a’mighty. Hurt worse 
than I thought. Whew-w-w. (Sits on 
edge of table.) Granny, somebody's got 
to pay for this. I don’t know which one 
it was—I been having trouble with all 
of ’em—but it’s some danged sharecrop- 
per. I’m going to run the whole shebang 
off of my farm, and get a new bunch. If 
I don’t, they'll murder me, sure. 

Granny: Yeah, or somebody else will. 

Cutten: Somebody else? What do you 
mean by that? 

Granny: What do you think I mean? 

Cutten: Why, I don’t know. 

Granny: (Coming close and speaking 
with great solemnity while looking straight 
in Cullen’s eyes.) Cullen, I bin a-knowin’ 
fer nigh on to three months what’s a-bin 
a-goin’ on. I was over in th’ field a- 
pickin’ dew berries one evenin’ th’ first 
time I seed you an’ her. You was there 
by th’ corner a th’ fence between your 
farm an’ this’n. An’ I noticed her a- 
traipistin’ over toward yore barn several 
times since then. (Cullen has turned 
white, and looks down, nervously.) I 
knowed that sooner or later that Luke 
Whiteside would find out. 

Cutten: (Almost frantic.) You mean— 

Granny: Shore. Ain't no doubt of it. 
Luke found out you been a-carryin’ on 
with his wife, an’ he ain’t no sharecrop- 
per, neither. You had it all figgered out 
wrong. 

Cutten: How’d you find out that Luke 
‘knows? 

Granny: That’s all right. Oh, don’t 
think I’d tell. But you jist quit a-mon- 
keyin’ round with Luke’s wife, an’ he 
won’t shoot no more. I'd jist not say 
nothin’ a-tall about this affair. Jist let 


’er drop, and it'll all blow over. But you 


try to go to court or sunthin’, an’ you'll 
come out at th’ little end of th’ horn. 

Cutten: Hm-m-m. Maybe you're right, 
Granny. I guess I’ve been pretty much 
of a fool, Granny. Don’t spread it any 
more than it has spread already, Granny, 
and I give you my word, I'll do better, 
on my honor. 

Granny: Shore now, you doan need to 
worry none. I doubt efen anybody knows 
sides us and Luke. An’ I wouldn’t never 
say nothin’ to Luke, if I ’uz you. If you 
see ’im, jist speak as if nothin’ ever hap- 
pened. See? 

Cuuten: Yeah. I guess you're right. 

(Enter, Door C, Dub Davis, who is 
still slightly dazed from Otto’s amazing 
blow. All who have been in the front 
room follow him into the kitchen.) 

Dus: I say, you all, got to get out of 
here. I won’t have a tenant who won't 
respect his betters. A landowner must 
have respect and discipline—(He notices 
Cullen.) Oh, Cullen. Are you all right? 
Go I was worried about you. Us 
landowners have got to hang together. 
You see, they’re agin us, Cullen, This 
whole neighborhood of  sharecroppers. 
They’re out to get us. I’m running this 
James family off right tonight. 

Cutten: (Who is plenty sober after 
Granny’s revelation.) Oh, I wouldn’t do 
that, Dub. After all— 

Dus: Gettin’ soft, are you? Gettin’ shot, 
isn’t that enough to show you what they’ll 
do? 

Cutten: Well, I tell you, Dub. It did 
show me—it showed me how desperate 
these poor devils are getting. They’re 
ordinarily peaceful. But I guess we've 
been neglecting them. And the farm re- 
lief has just about forgotten the share- 
croppers. 

Granny: Roosevelt will fix that when 
he gits ’round to it. 

Cutten: The sharecroppers are the for- 
gotten men, and it’s too bad. 

(Enter, Door C, Kay James and Lafe 
Allen, dressed in their best and exuber- 
antly happy.) 

AFE: Hello, What’s this; a 
party? 

Vercie: Kay! Where you bin? 
with this Lafe Allen, I hope! 

Dus: I hope not, myself. Lafe, haven’t 
I told you a hundred times that I don’t 
want you to lower yourself by mingling 
with my sharecroppers? 

(Lafe only laughs.) 

Vercire: Lower hisself, did you say! 
Dub Davis, do you want me to have my 
husband give you another haymaker? I’ll 
have you know, there ain’t no better girl 
than my Kay! 

Kay: Now, Mother, don’t exaggerate! 
(Kay is amused, too, but not quite as gay 
as Lafe.) 

Dus: (To Lafe.) Young man, you don’t 
seem to be very respectful to my ques- 
tion. 

Lare: I don’t care what you say, now. 
I took it obediently for a long time. But 
today was my birthday, Dad. I was 
twenty-one today. 

Dus: (He looks startled.) Twenty-one! 

Lare: Yes, twenty-one. And I’m going 
to start out on my own tomorrow. I’m 
going to rent a farm and cash in on all I 
learned up at Columbia. 

Granny: You mean you’re going to be a 
sharecropper, too? 

Lare: Sure. Why not? For a while, 
anyway. Until I make enough to buy my 
own farm. 

Granny: (Laughing uncontrollably.) 
My boy, my! That’s funny. That’s plumb 
ridiculous! Oh, but life is funny ... and 
a lot a fun! 

Kay: Why, Granny, you act as though 
you don’t think Lafe will ever make good 


folks. 
Not 
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as a farmer. And I won’t have you laugh- 
ing at him. He'll be the best farmer ip 
Swampeast Missouri! 

Dus: Well, I certainly don’t see any- 
thing funny about such a situation. 

Granny: No, I don’t suppose you do, 
Mr. Dubb Davis. Because it’s you who'll 
become a sharecropper, not Lafe. 

Dus: What do you mean? 

Granny: You know dang well what | 
mean. But I never thought you’d let your 
step-son here grow up an’ never let ‘im 
know how things stood. I guess you'd like 
to keep him from gettin’ his property, 
wouldn’t you? (To Lafe) Lafe, this farm 
don’t belong to yore step-pappy. Yore 
Mother was to hold it in trust fer you till 
you come of age, but yore pappy left it 
to you. It’s all your’n! Not Dub Davises! 
I know, cause I witnessed th’ will! 

Lare: Well, you could knock me over 
with a steel girder! (Turns to Kay.) Well, 
can you imagine that! And I thought we 
were penniless. (To Dub.) And is there 
any good reason why you never-told me? 

Dus: Aw, it’s all a lie. It isn’t true, 
exactly. Farm belongs to me after all 
I’ve done on it. It’s mine! f course, 
Pll let you help out. Ill give you your 
share—but these Jameses have got to go 
and get off the place! Do you know what 
Ot did to me? He hit me! 

Vercre: Not only hit him, but knocked 
him down! % 

Granny: And out! 
eighty! 

Kay: Daddy! You did that? Oh, Dad; 
I knew you’d just take so much! 

(Kay goes to her father.) 

Lare: So that’s the way it is, eh? Well, 
Dad, I guess I'll take the farm over to- 
morrow. Of course, you can work for 
me .. . but, after all, a newly married 
man needs a good farm— 

Vercre: Newly married! Oh, Kay! 

Dus: What! Married! Ye Gods! When 
it rains, it pours! (Goes to Lafe and 
stands threateningly.) Young man, the 
farm may belong to you, but I’m still 
your stepfather, and I won’t have you 
married to a sharecropper’s daughter! I'll 
get it annulled tonight! You irresponsible 
pup! Let’s go home, and you leave this 
girl right here. 

Vercre: Well, I guess he will not, Dub 
Davis. Efen they’re married, then they'll 
stay together and God bless ’em! 

Orro: (Going to Dub and turning him 
about with a hand on his shoulder.) Now 
see here, Mr. Davis. This happens to be 
my tenant house while I’m a-livin’ here, 
even though Lafe here does own it. But 
yore out a place, see? An’ I’m a askin’ 
you, peaceably, to git out right now. Efen 
Lafe an’ Kay is married, hit’s time fer 
—. and not fer quarrelin’. So git 
out. 

Lars: Yes, you’d better go, Dad. 
(Dub reluctantly goes, Door C.) 

Zay: Well, I reckon this aint no place 
fer outsiders after a weddin’. Let’s get 
goin’, Dozier. 

Cutten: I'll go along, too, boys, if I can 
hobble. That is, if you share-croppers 
don’t mind walking with a landowner. 

Dozier: Course not, Mr. Baird. No hard 
feelin’s. Well, so long, folks. Happy mar- 
riage to you, Miss Kay and Mr. Lafe. 

Kay: Thank you, Dozier. 

Lare: Good night, fellows. 

(Ezit, Cullen, limping, and Dozier and 
Zay.) 

Vercre: So you young ’uns is married! 
My, I never thought Id let that happen. 

Lare: I was afraid so, myself. I guess 
it never would have happened, if it weren't 
for Granny. She arranged it. (Everyone 
looks at Granny, but she is humming to 
herself and looking in another direction.) 
Yeah, Granny arranged it. She told us to 
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go ahead, that young folks with spunk 
could make a go of anything. 

Kay: (Laughing.) And so she turned 
her head this afternoon while I ran off. 
(To Lafe.) We've got the cleverest old 
Granny who ever lived. Lafe! 

Lare: I really believe you’re right, Kay. 

Granny: Air ye a Democrat, Lafe? 

Lare: You would change the subject, 
Granny! Well, Granny, I don’t guess I’m 
an out-and-out Democrat. But I believe in 
fair-play. And if I’m the owner of this 
farm now, you don’t need to worry. The 
A.A.A. may not make specific provision for 
sharecroppers, but it doesn’t forbid a land- 
owner’s dividing up with his tenants, and 
that’s just what I’m going to do. And 
you, Ot, will be my right hand man from 
now on. 

Verciz: (Going to Otto, and proudly 
putting an arm about him.) And mine, too. 
He’s got a wallop like a mule. 

Kay: And here’s my right hand man 
from now on! (With an arm about Lafe.) 

Lare: But when things get in a jam and 
need fixing up, we'll all know where to 
go, won’t we? 

(They all look at Granny and smile. 
But Granny has resumed the task of wash- 
ing the dishes now, and is nonchalantly 
humming to herself, something about 
“Life’s a lot of fun!’) 

CURTAIN 








Mountains 


(Concluded from page 5) 


And now—there was no doubt—they 
were utterly violet, as surely as if 
they had been stained with crushed 
heliotrope. Some sunsets are warm, 
some are cool. This had no tempera- 
ture; it was all vibrating, brilliant 
color. 

That afternoon showed me the mag- 
nificence of the western mountains 
without the ominous overtones. But 
with all their grandeur, there is some- 
thing lacking. These mountains are 
young yet. Perhaps they have not 
had time to accumulate the wisdom of 
my blue-veiled ranges; perhaps they 
are too proud to care about anything 
except their own spectacular heights 
and sheer crags of rock. “ However 
that may be, they do not give forth 
that deep sense of quiet that makes 
the eastern mountains so beautiful. 
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—in a word, world authority for world affairs. 


THE Livinc AGE is cut to suit your taste. No other 
magazine duplicates its service. One dollar will 
bring it to you for the next four months. Won’t 
you give it a try? 


Tue Livinc Ace, 253 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed find one dollar for a trial four months’ subscription. 
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TECHNICAL 
STUDENTS.... 


LOOK TO TOMORROW! 


Next fall many high school graduates will 
matriculate in technical colleges . . . taking the 
final step in an education which has been 
planned to fit them to become the engineers 
of tomorrow. 


During the past two years, the Keuffel & 
Esser ‘“Master-Draftsman” Contest — a 
division of the Scholastic Awards—has pre- 
sented in simple yet fascinating form, in- 
triguing projects of the same sort that en- 
gimeers are working out daily in actual 
practice with the aid of K & E Drawing Ma- 
terials, Slide Rules, Surveying Instruments 
and other equipment. 


In congratulating the winners of this year’s 
Contest (whose names are listed on another 
page in{this] issue fof Scholastic) it is also 
the intention of the Keuffel & Esser Co. to 
extend to every participant the sincere hope 


that through this petition he has in- 
creased his proficiency with and apprecia- 
tion for drawing instruments and that he 
will carry with him, into the future, a dis- 
tinct remembrance of the name of KEUFFEL 
& ESSER as being indicative of the highest 
possible quality and reliability in engineering 
and drafting equipment and supplies. 








(Though the contest has closed, K # E 
project sheets are still available for 
‘practice’ work. If you would like a set, 
just mark and mail the coupon below.) 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO., 
300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHIC. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Drawing Materials 


AGO ST 
MONTREAL 


Slide Rules 


. LOUIS 


Kindly send booklets “Drafting Ma- 
terials, Their Care and Use” and 

en Instructions for Operat- 
ng the Slide Rule’; also 2 sheets 
Duplex Drawing Paper. Ten cents in 
stamps (or coin) en ° 


Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments 











Witter Bynner Poetry Awards 


(Continued from page 7) 


KNOWLEDGE 


I know where your heart is: 
I saw you move silently along the shore 
Gazing far out into black water. 


I know what your love is: 
I saw you slide your hand quietly 
Over the smooth wheel of a sailing ship. 


I know what your love has become: 
I saw you raise your window to the storm 
And laugh with its cruelty. 
—Pearl Sandberg, 17, 
Peekskill, (N. Y.) H. 8., 
Miss Sylvia M. Kurson, Teacher. 


* 
DILEMMA 


My times of happiness have come— 
My times of pain, 

Each following each 

As sunshine and rain. 


I have thrilled to all passion 
And sounded all despair, 
Felt the fullness of love 
And the emptiness there. 


My life has been lived. 

In these- few short years 

I have known all of laughter 
And all of tears. 


Then why should I sorrow 
And go my same sad way— 
Searching for tomorrow, 
Finding yesterday? 
—Kenneth Lewis, 17, 
Topeka (Kansas) H. 8. 
Miss Rosella M. Kerr, Teacher. 


THE CARDINAL’S 
PORTRAIT 


Against the glowing crimson of his robe 

There gleams a frosty tracery of lace, 

Upon his breast the Cross. His gray locks 
frame 

The lofty clear-cut pallor of his face. 


A pointed beard half hides the firm-set 
lips 

That smile in weary mockery of pain 

Endured in silence lest it mar the web 

Of intrigue woven in his subtle brain. 


These grave deep eyes that read the hearts 
of men 

Reveal not in their melancholy glance 

The high, indomitable will that holds 

Within his fragile hand the fate of France. 


—Margaret Anne Becker, 14, 


Shortridge H. S8., Indianapolis, Ind, 
Miss Mary Dye Beach, Teacher. 


RECLAMATION 


Bone dust sifting softly 

Through a boulder-burdened land, 
Flung from airy chasms, 

Swirling with the sand. 


We shall blow together, 
O sandstorm, you and I, 
Till we are kindred parcel 
Of cold earth, space, and sky! 


—Marvin Miller. 


SCHOLASTIc¢ 
THE FLOODS OF SPRING 


Dance among the mock orange sprays, 
And the cloud-blue clematis, 
Cosette. 
Dip your feet into the chilly pool, 
Carmine your lips 
With glossy forgst fruits, 

You are not aging yet. 


Not yet, 

Nor for another April. 

So break the purple shooting-stars with 
dancing, 

Scatter plum blossoms to the wet, 

Chill springing moss. 

Pelt me with laughter if I seize you 
roughly. 

You are not aging yet. 


Cosette! 

Pound lightly with your feet among the 
jewelweed 

And twist a carcanet of golden water 
snakes 

To hang about yourself as you are danc- 


ing. 
If I hurt you, break my skin with the 
lancing 
Sharp thorns of thawing willow, 
Tasting the red blood as it breaks. 
You are not aging yet. 
—Harold Barnes, 17, 
Helena (Mont.) H. 8., 
Miss Blanche Newell, Teacher, 


* 
WORDS IN THE NIGHT 


Rain-wet wire 
Threads the sky 
Over glimmering miles 
Of wide black roads. 
The rain glistens silver. 
The messages fly, F 
Hates and fears and loves 
In the dark wet night, 
Over the rain-wet wire 
Blazing with words 
Like ice afire. 
—Pauline Stegman, 16, 

Stivers High School, 

Dayton, Ohio. 

Miss Helen Joan Hultman, Teacher. 


+“ 
A HEARTFUL OF OCTOBER 


I saw 

A great yellow field. 

I perched myself on the wooden fence 
And picked myself 

A heartful of October. 


A blue square of sky, 

A little frosty breeze, 

Two trees ablaze with Autumn, 
And a piece of soft gray haze 
On a skyline 


Of goldenrod. —Pauline Stegman. 


HEAVEN 


A birch tree 

Asilver with moonlight 
Is a lovely way 

To glimpse heaven. 


—Pauline Stegman. | 


* 
TO MY BROTHER 


Gallant young head held high, 
Proudly you wear 

The sunlight on your brow, 
Wind in your hair. 


Slender and shining-tall, 
Swift are your feet, 

Down hidden paths you stray 
Hearing the sweet 


Sound of a silver horn, 
Seeking the bright 
Footsteps of Beauty 
Sandaled in light. 
—Margaret Anne Becker. 
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Minor Awards, Literary Division 


to devote a portion of the Student 
Achievement Number of Scholastic to 
prize-winning material in the minor divi- 
sions of the Scholastic Awards, including 
Literary Article, Historical Article, 
Sketch, Current Events, “My Job” Article, 
Book Reviews, Quill & Scroll Journalism 
Awards, etc. ‘This year, owing to ex- 
tremely limited space, it has been found 
impossible to publish much of this work in 
this issue. This is regrettable, as some ex- 
cellent material. has been submitted in 
these divisions. So far as possible, some 
of the outstanding work in these classifi- 
cations will be printed in the May 4 issue 
and later. For Historical Article see 
page 22. 
Below are listed the prize-winning and 
honorable mention students in the minor 
divisions. (See also pages 11, 27 and 30). 


Literary Article Awards 


First Prize ($15): Joseph Frank (school 
unknown). “A Preface to a_ Literary 
Manifesto”; Teacher, Miss Esther M. 
Erler. 

Second Prize ($10): Harold Barnes, 17, 
Helena, H. S., Montana. “Amy Lowell; 
An Anniversary.” ‘Teacher, Miss Blanche 
Newell. 

Third Prize ($5): Brooks Jenkins, 17, 
New Hampton School, New Hampton, 
N. H. “The Dilemma of a Young Poet”; 
Teacher, E. Emerson Waite, Jr. 


I‘ has been the custom for several years 


Honorable Mentions: 


Margaret Campbell, A. B. Davis High 


School, city unknown. “Searching for 
Truth Through Poetry.” 
William Minton, 17, Middleton High 


School, Middleton, Ohio, “Joseph Conrad” ; 
Teacher, Miss Thelma*Clevenger. 

Jean Campbell, 17, State Preparatory 
School, Boulder, Colorado. “Light and 
Shade”; Teacher, Miss Margaret Abhlin. 

Lawrence Forrest Ebb, 16, Public 
Latin School, Boston, Mass. “Character 
and the Novel”; Teacher, Philip Marson. 

Ruth Pester, 17, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn. “The Reign = of 
Weather”; ‘Teacher, Miss Margery M. 
Pierce. 

Genevieve 
High School, 
“Sir Thomas 
Evangelita. 

Pauline Johnston, 19, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. “The Unity of 
Poetry and Music”; Teacher, Miss Ade- 
laide Cunningham. 

Marcia Hitcheock, 14, Shaker High 
School, city unknown. “The Lantern 
Bearers’; Teacher, Miss Grace Graham. 

Alberta Himes, 16, Jamestown High 
School, Jamestown, N. Y. “To Those 
Who Think”; Teacher, Miss Laura F. 
Freck. 

Marian Hall, Roosevelt High School, 
Seattle, Washington. “G. K. Chesterton”; 
Teacher, Arthur Rarig. 


Historical Article Awards 


First Prize ($15), Catherine Hubbard, 
17, Wilmington (Vermont) H. S. “Store- 
keeping 110 Years Ago”; Teacher, Miss 
Iida B. Kirkpatrick. 

Second Prize ($10), Joe Peters, 17, Bol- 
ton High School, Alexandria, La. “The 
History of Alexandria’s Newspapers”; 
Teacher, Miss Annie L. Peters. 

Third Prize ($5), Richard W. Gnatt, 
17, Tucson (Arizona) Sr. H. S. “The Lost 
oy of Cibola’; Teacher, Miss Alice 

all. 


Anthony 
Minnesota. 
Sister 


Smythe, 15, St. 
Minneapolis, 
More”; ‘Teacher, 


Honorable Mentions: 


Donald - Powell, 18, Argentine High 
School, Kansas City, Kansas. Teacher, 
Miss Frances Taylor. 

Raymond Lee, 17, McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii. “Mansei”; 
Teacher, Miss Mary R. Harris. 

Alvin B. Rubin, 14, Bolton H. S.,, 


Alexandria, La. “A Louisiana Town in 
1872”; Teacher, Miss Ellen Perry Pride. 

Muriel Bell, 15, Colby (Kansas) Com- 
munity H. S. “An Indian Raid”; Teacher, 
Miss Esther Mergler. 

Robert M. Harrison, 19, Tucson (Ari- 
zona) Sr. H. S. “Geronimo, War Chief of 
the Chiracahua Apaches”; Teacher, Miss 
Alice L. Vail. 

Helen Crane, 17, Ames (Iowa) Senior 
H. S. “My Grandfather’s Story of Camp 
Life in the Civil War”; ‘Teacher, Miss 
Grace Curtis. 

Sara Rodé, 17, E. C. Giass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. “The Oxford Iron 
Mines”; Teacher, Miss Mary S. Payne. 

Ruth Charlotte Firth, 18, Tucson (Ari- 
zonia) Sr. H. S. “The Last Raid of the 
Apaches”; Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

Mary Linn Dobson, 15, Hooker High 
School, Hooker, Oklahoma. “Land of 
Promise”; Teacher, Mrs. Lora Linn Dob- 
son. 

Milton Newport, 16, Albany (Oregon) 
High School. “Eunomia™; ‘Teacher, Miss 
Ida B. Anderson. 


Current Events Awards 


First Prize: “Unemployment Insurance,” 
by William Peak, 16, Alexo (Tll.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss May Hartley. (315). 

Second Prize: “TVA And Its Subsis- 
tence Homesteads,” by Mary McComos, 
16, Smithville (Mo.) Public School. 
Teacher, Mrs. R. A. Sterling. ($10). 

Third Prize: “They Covered the Water- 
front,” by John Elvier Fitzmeier, 16, 
Tarentum (Penna.) High School. Teacher, 
Miss Pearle Sober. ($5). 


Honorable Mentions: 


Laurence Chapman, Roosevelt High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 
Mr. Arthur Rarig. 


H. Harold Aull, 16, Smithville (Mo.) 


High School. Teacher, Mrs. Vesta Mae 
N. Sterling. 
Joseph Frank, school unknown, 


Teacher, Miss Esther M. Erler. 
Mary Owens, 18, Smithville (Mo.) High 


School. Teacher, Mrs. Vesta Mae N. 
Sterling. 

Joe Peters, 17, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, La. Teacher, Miss Ellen 


Perry Pride. 

Russell Kirk, Jr., 16, Plymouth ( Mich.) 
High School. Teacher, Miss Hanf. 

Everett Denny, 16, Smithville (Mo.) 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Vesta Mae N. 
Sterling. 

Robert H. Irvmann, 18, Spalding High 
School, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss F. EF. 


Templeton. 
Alta Mae Davidson, 16, Lincoln High 
School, Carrington, North Dakota. 


Teacher, Miss Winnifred Coomb. 

Donald Leonard, 16, Smithville (Mo.) 
High School. Teacher, Mrs. Vesta Mae N. 
Sterling. 


“My Job” Article Awards 


First Prize ($15): Edward E. Thomp- 
son, 17, Saint Michael’s Central H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. “The Man _ Behind the 
Dummy”; Teacher, George N. Schuster. 
Ss. M. 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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AWARDS PARTICIPANTS... 
SCHOLASTIC READERS... 


How would you like a set 
of interesting Projects in 


ARTS AND CRAFTS WORK 
WITH DRAWING INKS 


Tue Awards Contests are over. We ex- 
tend our heartiest congratulations to 
the winners in both Higgins’ Divisions (see 
page 28, this issue, Scholastic) and our 
thanks to the thousands of others who have 
fallen just short of achievement. But the 
many uses to which HIGGINS’ BLACK 
and COLORED DRAWING INKS can be 
put are far more interesting and beneficial 
io you than their application in any brief 
contest could be. The experience—the 
faculty of handling drawing inks with 
brush and pen, is the really lasting benefit 
which the Higgins’ Awards Contests give 
every year to the thousands of students 
who participate. 


Take Arts and Crafts work, in its many 
fascinating variations; map making. bot- 
any, biology and hundreds of other sub- 
jects. The use of Higgins’ Inks for such 
work not only enables you to do it better 
and more attractively but in many in- 
stances enables you to obtain better class- 
room grades as a result. 


This interesting set of Arts and Crafts 
Projects which we offer you (use coupon 
below) was originally intended for teach- 
ers but were so enthusiastically received 
by students all over the country that it 
was decided to increase the distribution. 
A carton from a bottle of HIGGINS’ 
BLACK or COLORED DRAWING INK 
will bring these interesting Projects to 


you. Write for your set now. 








CHAS M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
Y 271 Ninth St. @ Brooklyn, N. Y. 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.. Inc. 

. 4271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
OI a / Kindly send me your set of ARTS 

& CRAFTS PROJECTS IN DRAW- 
j ING INKS for which I enclose a carton from 
1? bottle of HIGGINS’ DRAWING INK. 
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ART SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


T HE eighteen high school students whose pictures their schools in the fall, the vacancies will be filled by 
are printed below are the fortunate winners of alternates. , 

scholarships awarded by America’s art schools through Scholastic heartily congratulates all who have been 
the Scholastic Awards Scholarship competition. One honored in this scholarship contest. On behalf of the 
: hundred and twenty-five students submitted portfolios winners, Scholastic thanks the directors and trustees of 
a of drawings and designs in this national contest. In the art schools for their generosity in giving them such 
addition to the 18 scholarship appointees, 14 alternates splendid opportunities for entering upon their chosen 
were chosen. Should any of the appointees fail to attend professions. 
































THE PRATT CARNEGIE 
ART INSTITUTE INSTITUTE INSTITUTE OF 
OF CHICAGO Brooklyn, N. ¥. TECHNOLOGY 
Chicago, Ill. John Broctawik Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mont Pleasant H. 8S. 


Charles Nett 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Arsenal Technical H. 8. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


John Huseby 


Central H. 8. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




































VESPER GEORGE F oone a ennui oy 
sles oe — of ART, SCIENCE, AND APPLIED 
' INDUSTRY ARTS 
Joseph Scarrozz Philadelphia, Pa. New York City 
ith pa Gordon E. Jones 







Senior H. 8. 


Hilaire Macy 
New Britain, Conn. 


Dallas, Texas. 


Jefferson H. 8. 
Portland, Ore. 



















RUDOLPH COLUMBUS DAYTON 
SCHAEFFER SCHOOL of ART ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL of DESIGN Columbus, O. Dayton, O. 







San Francisco 

Thomas Wong 
Galesboro H. 8. 
Galesboro, Il. 


Edward Velichka 


East Cleveland H. 8. 
Cleveland, O. 


Andrew Christensen 


Jefferson H. 8. 
San Antonio, Texas. 




































ART SCHOOL The BERKSHIRE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF DETROIT SUMMER SCHOOL of ARTS and CRAFTS 
SOCIETY OF of ART Oakland, 

ARTS& CRAFT: Ss Monterey, Mass. — 

Detroit, Mich. 

Michael Martiska Roy Blakeney pera ned my pio gr 
Norwich Free Acad- Bennett H. 9. tiine fer Giab“tee 
emy, Norwich, Conn a? Gs Buffalo, N. Y. insertion insertion 

- THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
Cleveland, O. 

































Winter Session Summer Session 







Vivian Stewart Charlotte Holden 
Roosevelt H. 8. Roosevelt H. 8. 
Oakland, Cal. Oakland, Cal. 






RHODE ISLAND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Providence, R. I. 




























. ove: 
Donald Sutcliff Joseph Oros Jack Lund Reed Crandall Victor Sindoni This year’s scholarship fund is being used amas 
Newburgh Free EastTechnicalH.§8. Arsenal Technical Newton H. S. English H. 8. for the renewal of scholarships of Wesley 
Academy, Cleveland, O. H. 8. Newton, Kansas. Lynn, Mass. Noble and Richard Gabel, Scholastic win- 
Newburgh,N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. ners in 1932 and 1933. 
Alex Martin, Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Penna. Gerald Holeb, Lincoin High School, Tacoma, Washington : 
Alice Moe, Central High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota George Stifel, Senior High School, New Britain, Conn. Right: 
Alvin Wenzel, High School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. James Lewicki, Technical High School, Buffalo, New York 
Casimir Kowalski, Lindblom High School, Chicago, Illinois Leroy Hoerter, Louisville Male High School, Louisville, Kentucky 
Charles Smehyl, The Aliquippa Public School, Aliquippa, Penna. Lucille Clough, High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Donald Browning, The Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. Mitchell Jakubowski, The Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 







Francis Lee, Technical High School, Oakland, California Priscilla Burg, Bennett High School, Buffalo, New York 
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GEORGE BELLOWS 
MEMORIAL AWARD 


Above: Landscape, by Joseph Spencer, 19. 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
First Prize $50. 


PRINTS 


Right: Linoleum Block-print, by Victor Sindoni, 17. 
English Senior High School, Lynn, Mass. 
First Prize $50. 


15 


PENCIL 


Eldorado 
Master Drawing Pencil 
Award 


Unemployment. 

by Jacob Landau, 17. 
Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


First Prize $50. 


Basement Stairs. 

by Harry Bertoia, 20. 
Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


_ Second Prize $25. 











BLACK AND 
COLORED INK 
DIVISION 


Charles M. Higgins Awards 


Right: Drawing by Carol Anderson, 17. 
West Technical High School, Cleveland, O. 


First prize, black ink $25. 
Below: Imaginary Landscape. 
By Joseph Spencer, 20. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


First prize, colored ink $35. 


Art Section SCHOLASTIC 
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Below: Black ink on scratch board drawing, 
by Albina Deps, 16. 
Washington Irving High School, New York. 
Second prize, black ink, $10. 
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OIL PAINTING 


Original Composition by Ralph Carson, 18. 
McKinley High School, Canton, Ohio. 
One of ten, $4.00 prizes for oil painting. 


Le 
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ADVERTISING ART 
American Crayon Company Awards 


Advertising Booklet (upper right) and illustration 
(above) for one of its pages. Ross Cousins, 18. 

Ist prize $50. Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 
(Below) Poster by Anthony Desposito, 18. 

Abraham Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 3rd prize $10. 


APPLIED ARTS AND CRAFTS 


American Crayon Company Award. 
Design (right) by Grace McDermott, 16. Ist prize $50. 
Notre Dame Convent, Staten Island, N. Y. 








LEATHERCRAFTS 


AWARD 
Graton and Knight Co. 


EA ANS ty aR Nem yy 


Ist Prize $50. 
awarded to 
Leong Hop, 18. 
for four articles 
(2 shown at right) 
Technical High School, 
Oakland, Cal. 








PLASTIC WOOD 
MODELING AWARD 


Below: One of three figure pieces 


by Reed Crandall, 18. Newton High School, 
Newton, Kansas. Second prize $15. 


POTTERY 


Vase by Robert Mathes, 16, 
Sandusky High School, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Ist prize $25. 


Ceramic Beasties by 
Barnet Bethel, 17. 
Wheeling High School, 
Wheeling, West Va. 
2nd prize $15. 


Art Section SCHOLASTIC 


DESIGN 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 
AWARD 


Below: 

Design by Mitchell Jakubowski, 17. 
Norwich Free Academy, 

Norwich, Conn. 

Ist prize $25. 














CARNEGIE 
MUSEUM & 
PLATE 


STLVED-SAMEL: BIN. * 
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ART METAL CRAFTS 
METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. AWARDS 


Metal Division Jewelry Division 
Ist prize $25. Right: Pendant and Ring. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Harry Bertoia, age 20. 
Miller Vocational High School, Cass Technical High School, 
by Marlys Karloske, 17. Detroit, Mich. 


Above: Silver Desk Piece, Ist prize $25. 


DECORATIVE DESIGN 


Below: Fabric Design. Ist prize $50. 
by Mary Gulevich, 17. 
Cass Technical High School, TEXTILE 
Detroit, Mich. 
DYES APPLIED TO TEXTILES 


Below: Textile by Alice Petrykowska, 17, 
Northeastern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Ist prize $25. 
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Art Section SCHOLASTIC 


WOODW ORKING 


ATKINS AWARD 
For Models of Early 
Schoolhouses 

















Model by 

Herman Gundesen, 
Winner High School, 
Winner, S. D. 


SCULPTURE 


Figure by Irene Von Horvath, 







Winchester School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Ist prize $25. 


Head by Calvin Albert, 16. 
Ottawa Hills High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Srd prize $10. 


















MECHANICAL DRAWING 
The Keuffel > Esser Master Draftsman Award 


Class A Project (left) First prize $20. 
Design for Mirror by Edward Hunt, 18. 
Camden Catholic High School, Camden, N. J. 


Class C Project (below) First prize $30. 
Cord-wood Saw Assembly by Earl Munroe, 
Wilkinsburg Senior High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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Art Section 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Charles M. Higgins Anard 


Right: Project No. ¢—Air Compressor. 
Ralph Ouska, Ist prize $25. 
Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 
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: Project No. 2—Gear Pump. 
P. Hoffman, Ist prize $20. 
John Harris High School, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


How the Art Entries Were Judged 


submitted in the Art Competition 
received the unhurried and scrupu- 
lous inspection of the jurors assembled 
in Pittsburgh. All awards were made 
strictly upon the merits of entries and 
without reference to persons or schools. 

An official jury of six, whose names are 
printed below, passed final judgment upon 
all drawings, designs and craft entries, 
but eight other artists and educators spent 
several days in preliminary study and 
classification of the work. A special jury 
of craftsmen spent two: days on the jew- 
elry, metalcrafts, pottery, leathercrafts 
and sculpture. A special jury likewise 
devoted two days to the mechanical draw- 
ings. Still another preliminary jury ex- 
amined all the freehand drawings, paint- 
ings, designs, prints, posters and textiles. 

All work not rejected by the prelimi- 
nary juries was displayed in the art gal- 
leries for the inspection of the final jury, 
one gallery being devoted to pictorial art, 
another to design, another to textiles, etc. 
As the jury entered a gallery, each mem- 
ber was handed fifteen thumb-tacks, these 
tacks to be stuck in the mats of drawings 
of outstanding merit. Ninety drawings 
were thus chosen after each of the six 
jurors working independently, had used up 
his fifteen tacks. This done, the jury 
as a group, inspected all objects which 
had not been selected and were given a 
chance to pick other drawings from those 
remaining, in order that no piece of work 
would be eliminated which might have a 
chance of winning a prize. 

After all selections had been made, the 
untagged drawings were removed. Then 
began the study of the selected entries in 
each classification from which the prize 


| ae and every piece of art work 


winners were to be chosen. This was the 
most difficult task of all. Argument piled 
upon argument as jurors defended their 
choices. But a final vote was at last taken 
and a decision reached. 





IMPORTANT 


Next year’s Scholastic Awards 
will be conducted under new rules. 
All entries will be classified accord- 
ing to the time given to art in the 
various schools. In several high 
schools, art instruction has a prom- 
inent place on the program and 
students accomplish work of art 
school grade. Students in the great 
majority of schools who spend but 
a few hours each week in art 
classes are obviously at a disadvan- 
tage in competing with those who 
can major in art. In future Scho- 
lastic Awards contests this unfair 
competition will be eliminated. 
There will be separate prizes for 
students who major in art and for 
those who do not have this oppor- 
tunity. Watch for this annourice- 
ment next fall. 











FOREIGN SECTION 


The Foreign Section of Scholastic 
Awards was represented this year by 
entries from Germany, Denmark, Poland, 
Canada, Italy and Austria. Special prizes 
were offered for the work submitted by 
foreign countries. 


THE EXHIBITION 


After the judgment, the prize-winning 
pieces and all other objects which have 
been selected by the jurors (by the 








thumb-tack method) are placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Fine Arts Galleries of Car- 
negie Institute in Pittsburgh. 

This exhibit, comprising several hun- 
dred items, is then shipped to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Art in Washington, 
D. C., where it is prepared for circulation 
among the principal cities of the country. 


THE JURY 


The final jury this year was composed 
of: Andrey Avinoff, Director of the Car- 
negie Museum; Royal B. Farnum, Direc- 
tor, Rhode Island School of Design: C. 
Valentine Kirby, Supervisor of Art in 
Pennsylvania; Dudley Crafts Watson, Art 
lecturer of Chicago Art Institute; W. A. 
Readio, of the College of Fine Arts, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; and Alfred 
G. Pelikan, Director of Milwaukee Art 
Museum. 

The special jury for crafts and sculp- 
ture consisted of: Mr. Franz Artez, Pitts- 
burgh sculptor, Mr. Frederic C. Clayter, 
Mr. Joseph B. Ellis and Mr. Thomas 
Wardell, all of the College of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and Mr. 
William D. Boutwell, of the United States 
Office of Education. 

The jury handling the Mechanical 
Drawing divisions consisted of the fol- 
lowing members of the administrative 
staff of the Board of Education of Pitts- 
burgh; Mr. Fred Boland, Director of 
Trade Training; Mr. Joseph B. Speer, 
Director of Industrial Education; Mr. 
James R. Glenn, Supervisor of Industrial 
Education; and Mr. Andrew J. Miller, of 
the Connelley Trade School. 

The preliminary jury consisted of: Mr. 
Frederick Bigger, architect; Mr. Elmer 
Stephan, Director of Art in Pittsburgh; 
and Mr. Norwood MacGilvary, Instructor 
of painting at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 











First Prize 
Historical Article 


N the Dover road a few minutes’ 
O walk from the center of Wilming- 

ton stands an old red house, over- 
looking a branch of the Deerfield River. 
Now owned by Ellen Ware Smith, it was 
originally the property of Russell Fitch, 
a storekeeper. This house, which served 
as his general store and dwelling place, 
was built in the old village of Wilmington, 
which, like all other pioneer villages, was 
situated on a hill. This hill is now known 
as Lisle Hill. 

The grist mill and saw mill were located 
at the foot of the hill near the river. That 
section was therefore called Mill Hollow. 
In 1828, a turnpike was built from Ben- 
nington to Brattleboro, and it ran through 
Mill Hollow. Soon after, in 1833, the 
villagers decided to move down into the 
valley to be near the turnpike. 

Russell Fitch, instead of erecting a new 
building in Mill Hollow, moved his house 
down to its present site and continued 
business. He died very suddenly while 
working in his store. His house was later 
bought by Alonzo Wolcott, and in the 
house was found a leather-bound journal 
of Russell Fitch’s store accounts from 
September: 26, 1825 to December 27, 1826, 
the period Russell Fitch had kept his 
general store upon the hill in the old vil- 
lage. This book now belongs to Mrs. 
Porter Fitch, granddaughter of Alonzo 
Wolcott. 

A good glimpse into the life at that 
time may be had by looking into this old 
journal which gives an account of every- 
thing he sold each day and the customer 
to whom he sold it. Most of the accounts 
were kept under the name of the man 
who was head of the family with a note 
made if son, daughter, or wife purchased 
the goods. Once in a while a friend would 
buy for another person. On Thursday, 
January 5, 1826, an entry reads, “Asaph 
Parmele last evening charged to George 
Robinson for which he refuses to pay: 

2% M. brandy 56 


wine art acd 34 
brandy 15 


1.05 

When Widow Sophia Kellogg's son 
bought a hat, a note was made: 

“Wid Sophia Kellogg Dr Son 
1 Boy’s hat... 75 

Widow seems to have been the title 
used after the husband’s death, for there 
were Widow Philemon Winslow, Widow 
D. Morse, Widow Hannah Lamb, and 
others. One day Widow Winslow's pur- 
chases were under the heading, “Sister 
Winslow.” 

We can easily imagine how the women 
spent their time when we read such en- 
tries as: 

John Pulsipher Dr. 


28 yds. shirting @ . 
9 yds. blk. do @ .24.. 


Elnathan Lincoln Dr Wife 
3% yd. bick. shirting 
Remnant calico . 


Nathan Barber Dr 
2% yds. brown linen 
5 siths and 2 twists 
1 doz, buttons 

1 doz. moulds 


We are reminded that spelling bees 
were a favorite means of. amusement, 
when we find that many spelling books 
were sold. Practically every family pos- 
sessed one because then a spelling book 
cost only 17 cents. A Testament could be 
purchased for 27 cents or 38 cents, or a 
complete Bible for 75 cents. On Monday, 
December 11, 1826, John Rice bought 
“2 U. S. Histories for 1.25,” thus paying 
62% cents for each; but two days later 
Gooding Lincoln bought “1 U. S. His- 
tory for 54.” These were probably the 
same edition, so it looks as if the store- 
keeper had his favorites. 

One wonders if the purchase of black 
crepe by three different men on the same 
day meant preparations for a funeral. 

Thomas Fox’s wife bought a toy whistle 
for 6 cents when she came in to buy calico 
and silk; and Timothy Flagg, who seems 
to have spent considerable, bought “12 
toy books for 42.” The fact that few 
toys were sold makes us wonder if the 
children of that day. played mostly with 
home-made toys. 

Christmas day was evidently just like 
any business day to Russell Fitch, since 
many sales for that day are recorded in 
the journal. 

On Thursday, November 3, 1825, Stephen 
Hubbard’s wife spent $5.47, a larger 
amount than usually spent by a customer 
in those days. Her purchases were: 

Ibs. m. sugar 
gl. brandy .. 
qt. En mug 
yds. cambric 
sks. silk 

yd. muslin 
pr. kid shoes 
yd. ribbon 


yd. do ... 
spool thread 


m Oto = Oo 


eer 


5.4 


However, the total of her expenditures 
was outmatched by Seth Alvord who 
bought: 

5.60 
1.00 


6.60 


5% yds. velvet cord 
1 pas 


Flagg Hkf. 


Valentia shawls were evidently the style, 
and Russell Fitch must have kept quite 
a variety of them. John Pulsipher bought 
one for $1.80 on Saturday, October 22, 
1825; but the following Monday Samuel 
Presson paid “2.25 for one, and Peabody 
the same day chose a dollar shawl. Per- 
haps Marilla Boyd was trying to outdo 
her neighbors when she paid $3.75 for her 
Valentia shawl. 

Only a few bought lamp oil, its price 
being 28 cents a quart; but a lamp, sel- 
dom called for, could be obtained for 
25 cents. Many candlesticks, iron or brass, 
with snuffers, were sold; and, October 28, 
1825, “40 Ibs. 12 oz. of tallow @ 11%c a 
Ib.” were sold. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Storekeeping 110 Years Ago 


By Catherine C. Hubbard 
Wilmington (Vermont) H. S. Teacher, Miss Ilda B. Kirkpatrick 


When John Pulsipher bought shirting at 
33 cents a yard, it was indicated as 
“British,” its price being three times as 
large as that of the ordinary shirting. 

There seems to have been very little 
demand for groceries as we think of them. 
The only meat bought was lamb, and then 
only a half pound or a pound at a time. 
Fish was consumed in quantities, 15 to 
20 pounds being a common purchase. Much 
molasses was used, once in a while a 
6 cent lemon or nutmeg. Sometimes pur- 
chases included small amounts of cinna- 
mon and other spices, or a dozen eggs for 
10 cents. Sunday, April 2, 1826, Freeman 
Haskins was obliged to send his daughter 
Truth to buy a dozen crackers for 12 
cents, and the entry is recorded on Mon- 
day. Crackers were used rather sparingly 
since they cost a cent apiece. 

Payments were made with other things 
than cash. Bela Hubbard bought “4 yds. 
flannel @ .50 to be paid for in making 
street shoes at .50 pr.” Timothy Flagg, 
who was probably a cooper, brought in 
kegs in payment for goods. Others brought 
in butter, lambs’ wool, skins, and pearl 
ashes. The pearl ashes were resold for 
making soap. The front and back pages 
of the journal have lists of calf skins that 
Russell Fitch bought and sent to N. G. 
Davis to tan. This tannery stood at the 
foot of the present Bigelow Hill, and a 
road ran from it to the top of the village 
hill. Traces of this road can still be seen. 
Over the tanning vats were laid planks 
on which the men stood to tend the skins. 
The story is told that each green-hand 
who went to work at this tannery lost his 
footing on one of these planks and fell 
into the vat. 

In July, Gardner Hall brought in three 
fox skins for which he _ received three 
dollars. He used this money to pay for 
“36 gis. rye gin @ .28.” He must have 
been planning not to be thirsty during 
haying. A day seldom passed during 
which no brandy, gin, rum, or “ail” was 
sold. On December 13, 1825, Russell 
Fitch had sixteen customers. Eight of 
these bought gin, rum, or brandy. Treats 
were evidently not unknown, for “sling 
for two—.12” ‘appears in the journal. 
“Sling” was the name given to a sweet- 
ened mixture of gin and water. Often- 
times those who came to trade must have 
stayed to talk, for we read, “wafers, 2 
cents,” “eggs and wine, 6 cents,” and 
“two crackers, 2 cents.” Tobacco was 
sold almost every day; snuff, only once 
in a while. 

Russell Fitch must have served as money 
lender, too, for Lean figure out no other 
meaning for the frequent entries, “Change 
on Fitch” or “Handy change on Fitch,” 
4, 15, or 25 cents and sometimes even 
$1.00. 

Goods for this store came from Boston, 
Troy, and Brattleboro, and were trans- 
ported by Nathan Bridge or Jairus Al- 
vord for a cent a pound. The Boston 
trips must have been long and tedious in 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Work Relief Con gress 


enacted and President Roosevelt signed 
the $4,880,000,000 work relief resolution, 
the greatest single appropriation ever 
made in the United States in time of 
peace or war. From this sum the Presi- 
dent, who signed the measure in South 
Carolina on a train speeding northward 
from Florida, immediately appropriated 
$125,000,000 for emergency relief, $30,- 
000,000 for the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and a mere $842,000 for conserva- 
tion work in Indian reservations. 

The resolution appropriates $4,000,- 
000,000 in a new sum and $880,000,000 in 
existing balances from the Public Works 
Administration and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the whole to be ex- 
pended at the discretion and under the 
direction of the President, for the fol- 
lowing purposes and in the following 
amounts: 

Grade crossing elimination, highways, 
roads, streets; $800,000,000 
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Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 
Nailing It Up 


Rural _ rehabilitation and _ relief in 
stricken farm areas, and water conserva- 
tion and diversion, irrigation and reclama- 
tion: $500,000,000. 

Rural electrification: $100,000,000. 

Housing $450,000,000. 

Projects for the white collar man and 
woman: $300,000,000. 

Civilian Conservation Corps: 
000. 
Loans, grants to states, territories, 
municipalities, etc., and _ self-liquidating 
projects of public bodies thereof: $900,- 
000,000, not less than 25 percent of which 
must be spent on labor. 

Sanitation, prevention of soil erosion, 
prevention of stream pollution, sea-coast 
erosion, reforestation, flood control, riv- 
ers and harbors, etc.: $350,000,000. 

These figures are flexible, however, for 
Congress: gives the President the right to 
increase any one of these items up to 20 
percent of the total new appropriation 
of $4,000,000,000, by reducing the expen- 
ditures on the other projects. Prevail- 
ing wages must be paid on strictly Fed- 
eral projects and where prevailing wages 
are not paid, care must be taken not to 
create a lower wage scale in private in- 
dustry. The accident of Rockville, Md., 
which took fourteen lives was made the 
occasion by the President for a statement 
that at least $200,000,000 would be spent 
before July, 1936, in grade crossing 
elimination. 


$600,000,- 


War Profits ; With the 


nal pas- 
sage of the relief ae after 75 
days of legislative manoeuvering, the 
log jam in Congress seems to have been 
broken. After deleting the conscription 
clause, the lower house passed the Mc- 
Swain War Profits Bill, a measure less 
drastic than one proposed by Senator 
Nye, but which nevertheless provides “that 
upon the declaration of war there shall 
be imposed a tax of 100 per cent of all 
excess war profits that may be earned 
during said period of war.” The bill gives 
the President authority, upon the declera- 
tion of war, to “freeze” prices, rents and 
compensation at the levels which prevailed 
before war was declared, and he may com- 
mandeer, although not conscript “material 
and financial resources, industrial or- 
ganization and public services.” He may 
close all stock and commodity exchanges 
during wartime, and license manufac- 
turers, dealers and public services, except 
the publication of newspapers, periodicals 
and magazines. 

On the day the House passed this bill, 
the Senate received resolutions for regu- 
lating the issuance of passports in war 
time and the extension of loans and 
credits to belligerents, and passed a 
House bill authorizing $38,098,000 for 
naval construction projects, while Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed the War Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill which raises the 
average enlisted strength of the army 
from 118,750 to 165,000 men. 

President Roosevelt returned from his 
fishing trip strengthened in health and in 
determination to see his legislative pro- 
gram through Congress. One of the first 
things he did upon arriving in Washington 
was to conduct a conference with Con- 
gressional leaders on clearing the way for 
the social security bill. Also he ap- 
pointed Charles West, formerly Congress- 
man from Ohio, to be the White House 
“contact man” with Congress, and worked 
out a method governing the rate of ex- 
penditure of the work relief fund, by 
which the bulk of the fund will have been 
spent by next November. He then devoted 
himself to a message on the bonus to the 
Senate, which had passed the Patman 


bill, a message in which, it is expected, . 


the President will suggest a compromise. 
In the lower house, the issue is whether 
the security bill is to be considered under 
a gag rule, or with unlimited debate. 


Counties in the 
Scottsboro State of Ala- 
bama must put Negroes on their jury 
rolls, and Clarence Norris and Haywood 
Patterson, twice condemned to death on 
the charge of having attacked a white 
woman, in the celebrated Scottsboro case, 
will have to be given new trials. 

These changes in the Alabama method 
of administering justice are made neces- 
sary by unanimous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (Jus- 
tice McReynolds not voting). In the 
Norris case it was ruled that the sys- 
tematic barring for years of Negroes 
from jury duty in Jackson and Morgan 
counties, Alabama, rendered decisions 
reached by such courts invalid, as the 
Constitution makes it illegal to bar citi- 
zens from jury duty because of race or 
color. In the case of Patterson, the high 
court replied to the claim of Alabama 
that it had no jurisdiction in the case 
and sent it back to the Alabama courts 
for “further proceedings.” Refusal to 
give Patterson another trial would justify 











“@ Gord To 
Che GHise’— 


Seniors should 


give careful con- 


. sideration to this 


suggestion. 


It won’t be long now 
before Life Insur- 
ance must become a 
definite part of your 
career. You will 


have to choose it. 


Begin right by learn- 
ing something about 
it. Your teachers and 
the Prudential rep- 
resentative will be 
glad to advise. 


Then—as soon as you 
can—begin toacquire it 





The Prudential 
Insurance Company 
of America 
Epwarp D. DuFFIELp, President 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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MOTOR TOURISTS ARRIVING AT EMERALD LAKE CHALET 


LAKE LOUISE and EMERALD LAKE 


NOWY mountains—castle-hotels—mile-high golf—swim- 
ming, in sight of glaciers—horses to ride—cowboy guides, 
royal “Mounties”! ... Dine, dance and luxuriate at baronial Banff 
Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet ... And 
you motor along the most awe-inspiring sky line on the continent. 
Here’s a millionaire’s holiday scaled-down to your vacation budget! 


This Tour—6 Wonderful Days— 
With 2 days at Banff — Hotel; 2 days at Chateau Lake 


Louise; 1 day optional Banff or Lake Louise; 1 day Emerald $ 
Lake Chalet. Tour of Banff. Side — Moraine Lake. All- -Expense, 
including 126 miles motoring. . 


This Tour—4 Colorful aie 
With 2 days at Banff Springs Hotel; 2 os at Chateau Lake $ “HA 













Louise; Side trip to Moraine Lake and visit at Emerald 
: Lake Chalet. All-Expense, including 126 miles motoring. 


Tours begin June 21 at Banff or Field and include motor tour, heeds meals, 
rooms, motor transport. Purchasers of Tours may extend stop-overs at a minimum 
rate for hotel room and meals, by applying to management where stop-over is 
desired. Add Rail Fare from starting point. Banff Springs Hotel open June 16 to Sept. 
10; Chateau Lake Louise, June 21 to Sept. 10. Low Summer Round Trip Fares to Banff, 
North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. Also Short-Limit Round Trip Fares. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


See Local Travel Agents—or Canadian Pacific Offices in all Large Cities 
844 Madinon Ave. 406 Boylston St. 22 Court Street t St. l4th & N. Y. Ave. N. W. 444 Seventh Ave. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


further appeal to the Supreme Court, 
which previously had set aside the con- 
victions of the five other Negroes now 
awaiting trial in the case. 

Gov. Bibb Graves of Alabama, in a 
proclamation, pointed out that since the 
Supreme Court’s rulings constitute the 
final law of the land, it would be neces- 
sary to revise the jury lists of the State 
so that Negroes would be called to serve. 


Oswald Whit- 
New York man Knauth, 


economist and department store execu- 
tive, has been named by Mayor La- 
Guardia, as director of emergency re- 
lief in New York, charged with the task 
of distributing about $240,000,000 a year 
to the poor. He supplants William Hod- 
son, Commissioner of Public Welfare, who 
continues in that relatively minor office. 
The Mayor’s appointment of Mr. Knauth 
is the answer to criticisms of the meth- 
ods used in spending relief money and 
is regarded as an attempt to sidetrack 
a threatened state investigation of the 
methods of municipal relief. 
Resentment against the administration 
of city relief became marked when an 
aldermanic committee made known that 
| salary increases to almost 900 employees 
in the relief bureau had been put through, 
although no raises had been requested. 
Increases from 25 to 40 percent were not 
uncommon. Public resentment and ridi- 
cule was reflected in the press when in- 
vestigation brought out the fact that large 
sums of money had been expended in the 
effort to teach games and hobbies to the 
jobless, including eurythmic dancing. 
White collar research projects, in his- 
tory, aesthetics and archaeology, among 
other subjects, came in for criticism, al- 
though it was conceded that professional 
people also must live. 


2 Between  60,- 
Anti-War o'sa 125. 
, 000 high 
Strike school and 
college stu- 
dents throughout the country took part 
in a strike against war, a strike which 
in some quarters gave rise to counter- 
demonstrations. In most cases the stu- 
dents left their classes at 11 a. m. on 
Friday, April 12, to attend rallies and 
hear student speakers. In New York, 
where it was raining, the students were 
offered school facilities indoors, and at 
Columbia University, for example, a meet- 
ing was held in the gym. On Chicago 
tampuses disorders were noted, sticks, 
stones, eggs and stench bombs being 
hurled and a few heads broken, while in 
Los Angeles two junior college girls were 
beaten by police. At Princeton Univer- 
sity, however, Norman Thomas addressed 
700 students in Alexander Hall on the 
dangers of war. In New York alone, 
about 10,000 high school students struck, 
many of them with the consent of their 
principals. The demonstration was under 
the direction of the National Student 
Strike Committee, representing the Stu- 
dent League for Industrial Democracy, 
the National Council of Methodist Youth, 
the Youth Section of the American 
League against War and Fascism, the 
National Student League, the American 
Youth Congress, and the Interseminary 
Movement. 


Deaths of the Week 








EATH has claimed a great Ameri- 
can newspaper publisher and a 
great American poet, namely 
Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New 
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York Times, and of the Chattanooga 
Times, and Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
author of some of the finest sonnets and 
narrative poems of our times, who thrice 
received the Pulitzer prize for poetry. 

The success, the career and the per- 
sonality of Mr. Ochs, who died at the 
ripe age of 77, are inextricably interwoven 
with the story of the New York Times, 
which he took over in 1896. It was then 
a bankrupt publication. By steady ap- 
plication, Mr. Ochs made the New York 
Times not only a gold mine, but an in- 
stitution no less powerful and authorita- 
tive than the London Times. Before he 
came to New York he had earned his 
publishing spurs in his home town, Chat- 
tanooga, by taking over the Times of. that 
city and putting it on its feet. It was in 
Chattanooga, fittingly, that he passed 
away. 

All of Mr. Ochs’ time and energy went 
into the business of publishing news- 
papers, but never more than two. He 
resisted the temptation to make a splurge 
in politics, to make his influence felt in 
other lines, to operate a chain of news- 
papers—which he could very easily have 
done,—to sponsor reform movements. 

Mr. Robinson was born 66 years ago in 
the village of Head Tide, Maine, and he 
carried through life the traditional New 
England habit of saying little and saying 
much in little. He was a quiet and re- 
served man whose inclination was _ to 
shrink into anonymity. Most of his 
life was spent in uncomplaining poverty. 
He was working as a checker for the 
New York subway then under construc- 
tion, when President Theodore Roosevelt, 
one of his earliest admirers, sought him 
out and gave him a clerkship in the U. S. 
Customs House. 

He had published, privately, his first 
book in 1896, under the title of The Tor- 
rent and the Night Before. It was not 
until 31 years after, in 1927, when his 
Tristram appeared that Mr. Robinson 
came into his own. A detailed article on 
Mr. Robinson’s position in literature will 
be published in a later issue. 








Storekeeping 110 Years Ago 
(Concluded from page 22) 


those days. Large quantities of butter 
were sent to Troy and Boston. 

The town of Wilmington had its poor 
account then as now. The luxuries of to- 
bacco and rum, which were not denied the 
poor, cost almost as much as their neces- 
sary board. Widow Abigail Miller kept 
Sergen Stearns for 64 cents a week; but, 
when Widow Dibble was sent to Jacob 
Smith’s to board in 1825, the agreement 
was 75 cents a week. While she was there, 
the town of Wilmington bought for her 
“414 yds. gingham for bed dresses” and 
paid Mrs. Smith, the boarding mistress, 
58 cents for making the dresses and two 
caps. Since there are many entries per- 
taining to the town poor, I think that 
Russell Fitch must have been overseer of 
the poor. 

After looking over this old journal of 
store accounts, one does not doubt but 
that Russell Fitch certainly did keep a 
general store, where everything could be 
bought from a cork to a swansdown vest 
lining. The store of 1935, with. its shelves 
lined with colorful canned goods, its sys- 
tem of refrigeration, its huge glass show- 
cases, and its assortment of ready-made 
clothing, would doubtless bewilder this 
storekeeper of 110 years ago. 


ELDORADO'S 
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ALL- AMERICAN DRAWING TEAM 


Turn to page 28 for the win- 
ners of this year’s Eldorado- 
Scholastic Award—members 
of the 1934-35 “All-American 
Drawing Team’’! Study 
the reproductions of their 
sketches, note how they show 
real imagination in the use 
of the pencil. The judges 
were hard put to it, to pick 
them from thousands of en- 
tries. Hundreds of 
other drawings were 
almost as good. 

If you entered this 
year’s contest, we 
hope that you won 


an award. But if you didn’t, 
resolve now that your name 
will be among the head- 
liners next year! Perhaps 
what you need most is plenty 
of practice in sketching, with 
ELDORADO, the Master 
Drawing Pencil. Use the 
ELDORADO Palette of Leads, 
numbers 4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, 
H, 2H. You can buy EL- 
DORADO Pencils wherever 
fine drawing materials are 
obtainable. _Remember— 
summer is an excellent time 
to prepare and further your 
art ability for high school, 
college or business. 


School Bureau, Dept. 115-J 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE _. COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








The Master in the House 


Winner of first prize in the 1934 One-Act 
Play Awards, conducted by Scholastic, is 
now published and available for produc- 
tion. Royalty, $5.00 and $2.50. Price, 
35 cents, 


a 
thes 
> 
THE € 


Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 








Our new catalogue, containing full 
descriptions of these and many 
other plays, sent free on request. 
Send for your copy today. 


Dramatic Publishing Company 


Sponsors of The Dramatic Publishing 
Company One-Act Play Awards. 
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VIKING 
VOYAGES 
aud , 


ON YOUR NEXT VACATION GO TO 


SWEDEN » NORWAY ° DENMARK 


There’s peace in the North Countries 
— peace and beauty, friendliness and 
history. You are also benefited by 
favorable exchange rates. So make it 
Scandinavia this year. 


VACATIONS-LONG and SHORT 
From New York 

21 days or longer leaving you ample 

time for visiting Scandinavia. These 

voyages make an ideal concentrated 

vacation—and an inexpensive one. 


11 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 
on the ever popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM JUNE 22 
From Gothenburg 
including Norway and the Fjords of 
Norway. See the North Cape and the 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $80.00. 
This Cruise connects with the cating. of 
the Drottninghoim from N. Y. June 12 
42 DAYS NORTH CAPE 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
KUNGSHOLM sailing JUNE 29 
From New York 
Enjoy Iceland, the Midnight Sun, the 
North Cape and Norwegian Fjords, 
ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, Fin- 
land, Sweden and Denmark. Minimum 

rate $450. 
33 DAYS VIKING LANDS 
RUSSIA CRUISE 
on the beautiful 
M. §. GRIPSHOLM JULY 26 
From New York 
visiting the lovely Fjord Country of 
Norway, Sweden; romantic Visby, Fin- 
land, Russia and Denmark. Minimum 
rate $340. 
Go Viking this year and of course 
on a gleaming white Viking ship. 
Suggestions for itineraries without 
obligation for individual tours of 
Scandinavia and the Continent. 


Ask for particulars and illustrated litera- 
ture from your own Travel Agent or 


iS SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., New York 
Offices and Agents in all Cities 

















(EARN MONEY 


it's Easy—Profitable! We'll Teach‘You Hew! 

Earn money stringing tennis rackets every 

spring and summer. Ternis players 

new strings in their tennis rackets two or 
You can get this 


~~ your racket and your friends’ 
Ne start with. Earn $30 
te #00 the frst month After 
Waies Tor somsulate, detain Gei 
r 
started in business for yourself at 
once—don't delay. 


Fomroon ‘MANUFACTURING co. 


4557 Packers A 
Makers of — ‘ToMoUT “COURT-TESTED” Tennis Strings 











SCHOLASTIC 


Events Around the World 


St In the little town called 
VCSAa Stresa (Stray-sah) on 
Italy’s Lake Maggiore (on another shore 
of which, at Locarno, ten years ago, 
a European peace pact came into being) 
the governments of France, Italy and 
Great Britain are conferring upon ways 
and means for maintaining the peace of 
Europe. England sent its Prime Min- 
ister, J. Ramsay MacDonald, and _ its 
Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon; 
France its Premier, Pierre-Etienne Flan- 
din, and its Foreign Minister, Pierre 
Laval, while Italy is host in the person 
of Benito Mussolini, Premier and For- 
eign Minister. The real business of the 
conference is conducted in the Hall of 
Music of Borromeo Palace, on an island 
in the lake called “Isola Bella. 

The impression prevails that the British 
envoys are in favor of a milder tone with 


| Germany for her blunt violation of the 


military clause of the Versailles Treaty 
than is favored by either France or Italy. 
To destroy the idea that Hitler has ham- 
mered a wedge between England on one 
side, and Italy and France on the other, 
Prime Minister MacDonald issued a 
statement to the effect that “no nation 
should make the assumption that Britain, 
France and Italy are going to be divided 
on any matter affecting peace and se- 
curity in Europe.” 

Although the consulting nations seem 
united in their approval of a protest to 
the League of Nations against German 
rearmament, Great Britain is particularly 
desirous that nothing be done which will 
shut the door forever in the face of 
Germany’s return to the League, or even 
to a new concert of nations guaranteeing 
the peace of Europe. The English favor 
an agreement by which armament ratios 
of the nations, including Germany, will be 
fixed, and by which Germany may be 
declared a power with the right to exer- 
cise mandates in colonies, provided, how- 
ever, that England does not have to sur- 
render any of her colonies. France’s re- 
source will be the mutual assistance pact 
she has negotiated with Russia, a pact 
which Germany and Poland will be invited 
to enter. It was announced that Russia, 
Germany and Poland will be _ invited 
shortly to send envoys to Stresa for con- 
tinued parleys. 

Sir John Simon reported, during the 
first day’s sessions, on his talk with Adolf 
Hitler and stated the demands of Ger- 
many. Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, 
who was to have reported on his confer- 
ences with Stalin and Pilsudski, was ab- 
sent, as physicians had ordered him to 
take a prolonged rest. Mr. Eden’s 
nervous breakdown is regarded as a 
commentary on the futility of his talks 
in Warsaw particularly, for Pilsudski, the 
Polish dictator, like Hitler, refused to 
bind himself to an Eastern Locarno. The 
talks at Stresa are definitely overshadowed 
by the consciousness that all the unpleas- 
ant facts in the situation can not be 
argued away by appeals to the League 
or by polite statements of policy. 

Germany seemed to take a _ more 
friendly note, after the Stresa conversa- 
tions had been launched, by stating, 
through Baron Constantin von Neurath, 
that she would sign an Eastern non- 
aggression pact, but not a treaty of mu- 
tual assistance, although she would not 
object to such understandings among 
other nations. This move is interpreted 
as a gesture toward England, for Ger- 
many is understood to be ready to make 
some sacrifice of her pride if only she 
can gain Britain as ally. France also is 
taking a more conciliatory course, agree- 


ing to a mild censure of Germany by the 
League, provided that future violations 
of treaties shall be met by the operation 
of sanctions—which, so far, have been 
invoked only against Bolivia in the Chaco 
war. 

It is obvious, as the Stresa talks con- 
tinue, that the most important nation in 
the conference is the absent one— 


Germany. 
. 
Danzig Danzig_ remains, 
theoretically, free, 
and the Council of the League of Nations 
is spared an embarrassing situation. More 
than 232,000 voters, about 7,000 of them 


The Free City of 














“Connolly in in yo (N. y. ) Home New. 
Getting Nowhere Fast 


with Nazi money in their pockets, trooped 
to the polls recently to vote for repre- 
sentatives in the Volkstag, which had been 
disbanded some time ago in preparation 
for this test of power. Only 59.17 per- 
cent voted National Socialist and the 
other 40.73 percent of the votes were scat- 
tered among Socialists, Communists, Cath- 
olic Centrists, Poles and German National- 
ists. The National Socialists gained three 
seats and the German Nationalists one, 
the Socialists and the Poles kept the 
same number of seats, while the Centrists 
lost one and the Communists three. 

In the election of May, 1933, the Nazis 
had a little over 50 percent of the votes. 
Their purpose in this election was to 
gain at least a two-thirds vote and a two- 
thirds representation in the Volkstag, be- 
cause it requires a two-thirds vote to 
amend the Constitution and make a second 
Saar out of the free city of Danzig. The 
two-thirds vote for which the Nazis were 
fighting would have given them the legal 
right to make a little totalitarian state 
out of Danzig, annex it to the Reich and 
abolish all other parties, provided they 
had the consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations. A two-thirds vote 
in Danzig would have given the Germans 
another trump card to play at Stresa. 

For the present, then, a miss is as 
good as a mile and an almost 60 percent 
majority becomes a moral defeat. Dan- 
zig, although outside the German Reich, 
is so typically a German city that ob- 
servers regard the distribution of the 
votes as an index of what would happen 
within Germany were other parties than 
the Nazis allowed to exist. Even so, in 
the effort to obtain a two-thirds majority, 
the Nazis spent a million marks, or more 
than four marks for every voter and more 
than seven for every one of the 139,000 
who did vote the Nazi ticket. 
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Minor Awards 
(Concluded from page 13) 

Second Prize ($10): George Knepper, 18, 
Johnson County H. S., Buffalo, Wyoming. 
“Helping Santa”; Teacher, Mrs. Bess S. 
Muir. 

Third Prize ($5): Glenn M. White, 16, 
Alexandria (Ind.) H. S. “First Night”; 
Teacher, Miss Evelyn Hieatt. 


Honorable Mentions: 


Knox Burger, 12, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. “Worming in 
Westchester”; Teacher, Mrs. Dorothy L. 
Collin. 

Robert D. Schiller, 17, West Seattle 
High School, Seattle, Washington. “Neces- 
sity Was My Teacher”; Teacher, Miss M. 
Chamberlen. 

James J. McDonald, 17, Saint Michael 
Central H. S., Chicago, Illinois. “Memoirs 
of aS. D.M.” Teacher, George N. Schus- 
ter, S.M. 

Helen Spillman, 18, Proviso Township 
H. S., Maywood, Illinois. “Have Some 
Ginger Ale”; Teacher, Miss Eileen White. 

LaNora Livesley, 16, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Arizona. Teacher, Miss Alice 
Vail. 

Jane Pearson, 21, Opportunity School, 
Denver, Colorado. “Window Trimming”; 
Teacher, Miss Winona M. Norton. 

Helen Hoffman, 17, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Arizona. “A Huge Task”; 
Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

John Mouken, 16, Mascoutah Commu- 
nity H. S., Mascoutah, Illinois. “My Job 
As A Truck Driver’; Teacher, Miss Clara 
Martin. 

Seikichi Okuma, 17, McKinley High 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii. Teacher, Miss 
Mary R. Harris. 

Vivienne Mayfield, 17, St. Agnes Acad- 
emy, Houston, Texas. “My Job”; Teacher, 
Sr. M. Stephana, O.P. 


Book Review Awards 


First Prize ($15): Reed Fulton, 17, 
West Seattle High School, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Teacher, Miss Belle MacKenzie. 

Second Prize ($10): Alma Armstrong, 
16, Deering High School, Portland, Maine. 
Teacher, Miss Isabelle Pease. 

Third Prize ($5): Barbara Rosewater, 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Teacher, Mrs. Anne Savidge. 


Honorable Mentions: 


Rita Mauren, 17, St. Anthony High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teacher, 
Sister Evangelita. 

Evelyn Sterne, James Ford Rhodes 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, 
Miss Virginia Skelly. 

Robert Stratton, 17, West Salem High 
School, West Salem, Ohio. Teacher, Mr. 
W. L. Davis. 

John Garrels, 16, Manhattan Senior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. Teacher, 
Miss Edith Campbell. 

Joseph Frank (school unknown). Teach- 
er, Miss Esther Erler. 

Dorothy Raines, Central High School, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Teacher, Miss 
Beryl Barnett. 

Bernadine Lohmar, 16, St. Margaret’s 
Academy, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teach- 
er, Sister Marion. 

Priscilla Westergren, 17, Deering High 
School, Portland, Maine. Teacher, Miss 
Isabelle Pease. 

Catherine McElroy, West Philadelphia 
Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Teacher, Sister Rita Gervase. 

Vivian St. Lawrence, 17, St. Margaret’s 
Academy, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Teach- 
er, Sister Marion. 


Mi | All is quiet on the 
me. Memel front. To placate 
German sensibilities, after the Lithuanian 
military tribunal at Kaunas had sentenced 
to death four of the 126 Nazis on trial 
for treason and murder and imposed 
prison terms on 92 others, Great Britain, 
France and Italy informed Lithuania 
that “the present situation in Memel is 
incompatible with the principles of 
autonomy granted the territory by stat- 
ute” and that the Lithuanian Government 
had better do something about it. Un- 
der the convention drawn up in 1923 by 
which Lithuania, after having seized 
Memel, now governs it, Britain, France, 
Italy and Japan are the guarantors of 
the rights of self-government granted the 
territory. It was in the name of this 
convention that Hitler appealed to the 
powers, through Sir John Simon, for 
what he called fair play. Lithuanian au- 
thorities, on the other hand, are believed 
ready to press the League of Nations— 
with the backing of France and Russia— 
for the recognition of unconditional 
Lithuanian sovereignty over Memel and 
the abolition of the convention under 
which the territory is administered by a 
League high commissioner. 

In the meantime, no death sentence has 
yet been carried out against the con- 
demned men and no execution is expected. 
Even the life imprisonment sentences are 
expected to be drastically reduced. 


Going to College? 

Knowing how to invest time wisely is 
important in acquiring an _ education. 
The International Business Machine Cor- 
poration is sponsoring a contest for the 
best essay on “The Value of Time in Edu- 
cation” (Schol. March 30). The prizes in- 
clude a four-year university scholarship. 
Look up complete details. 


Sketch Awards 


First Prize, $15: Brooks Jenkins, 17, 
New Hampton School, New Hampton, 
N. H. “Arms and the Woman.” Teacher, 
E. Emerson Waite, Jr. 

Second Prize, $10: Myron J. Clarke, 
Muskegon Sr. H. S., Muskegon, Michigan. 
“To Ed.” Teacher, Miss V. La Jeunesse. 

Third Prize, $5: Roger H. Garrison, 
school unknown. “Bums _ in_ Season.” 
Teacher, Miss Adelaide H. Brown. 


Henorable Mentions: 


Coy Cox, 17, Fabens H. S., Fabens, 
Texas. “Border Ballads.” Teacher, Mrs. 
Lou M. Pinckney. 

Ruth Pearl Pennington, 18, Wayne Twp. 
H. S., Waynesville, Ohio. “The Wrong 
Simile.” Teacher, Miss L. A. Garst. 

Lelwin Weeks, 15, Woodlawn H. S., 
Birmingham, Alabama. “Is It Fair?” 
Teacher, Miss Blewitt. 

Alline Huffman (school unknown). 
“Diary of a Country Girl.” 

Charles Aufderheide, 17, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. “A 
Politician.” Teacher, Miss Florence Guild. 

Ralph J. Schmidt, 17, William Cullen 
McBride H. S., St. Louis, Missouri. “Why 
Youth Demands Peace.” Teacher, Brother 
Anthony Frederick. 

Anne Marie Brown, 16, Muncie H. S., 
Muncie, Indiana. “Symphony Concert.” 
Teacher, Miss Blanch E. Tuhey. 

Nancy Power, 16, Tucson Sr. H. S., 
Tucson, Arizona. “The Eternal Colle- 
gian.” Teacher, Miss Alice Vail. 

Bill Bair, 17, West Seattle H. S., 
Seattle, Washington. “A Job.” Teacher, 
Miss Belle McKenzie. 

William Dratch, 16, Seward Park H. S., 
New York City, N. Y. “Glasses.” Teacher, 
Miss A. L. Lyons. 





















WHETHER YOU WIN OR NOT 


your interest in the Scholastic 
Contest means PROGRESS 
in your work -- and what could 
be more important to you than 
PROGRESS? 


And that is why 
TUNED PALET 

ART MEDIUMS 
are important to you, too -- they 


make possible better PROGRESS 
in your work. 
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CATALOG OF PRIZE-WINNERS 
Eighth National High School Art Exhibition 


Presented by SCHOLASTIC at the Galleries of the Department of Fine Arts, 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, April 23—-May 12 


George Bellows Memorial 
Awards 


1— sooeh Spencer, 19, Cass Tech- 
nical Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Nina Ficwing First Prise, $50. 

2—Fred Wohlfield, 19, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich, Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. Second Prise, $25. 

3—John Broctawik, _ Mont Pleas- 
ant H. S., Schenectady, Y. Teach- 
er, Eleanor Harrison. TT nied Prize, 
$15. 


The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

George Bellows Memorial Awards 

($2.50) : 

4—Harry Bertoia, 20, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Nina Fleming. 

5—-Robert Hall Collins, Phoenix 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Cordelia Perkins. 

6—Muriel Gibbs, 17, West H. S.., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Hazel 
Moore. 

7—Elayne Heller, 16, Cass Tech 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Ada L. Whitney. 

8—Jacob Landau, 17, Overbrook 
a —— Pa. Teacher, 


S. Gordon Smyt 

9—Hilaire = 18, Dallas Art 
Institute, Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. 
Leona McGill. 

10—Charles Nett, 17, Arsenal 
Technical H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Sara Bard. 

11—Victor Sindoni, 17, English 
Sr. H. S., Lynn, Mass. Teacher, Miss 
A. W. Carleton. 

12—Donald Sutcliffe, 17, Newburgh 
Free Acad., Newburgh, N. Y. Teach- 
er, Irene McCord. 

13—Nellie May Frakes, 
#- S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, 

. J. Piper. 


Broadway 
Miss 


Oils 

The following ten entries were 

awarded ten equal prizes of ($4.00 

each): 

14—James Bonelli, 18, Overbrook 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
S. Gordon Smyth. 

15—Ralph Carson, 18, McKinley 
H. S., Canton, Ohio. Teacher, Miss 
Key Wenrick. 

16—Reed Crandall, 18, 
H. S., Newton, Kansas. 
Marie Orr. 

17—Lucy Fowlkes, 17, George 
Washington H. S., Danville, Va. 
Teacher, Mrs. N. P. Hill. 

18—Lawrence Kerr, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Mr. P. V. Ulen. 

19—William Libby, 16, 
Hills H. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
er, H. W. McAdow. 

20—Charles Smehyl, 20, Aliquippa 
H. S., Aliquippa, Pa. Teacher, 
Joseph Marchetti. 

21—Bill Smith, 16, Scott H. S., 
Toledo, Ohio. Teacher, Miss Mor- 


gan. 
22—Donald Sutcliffe, 17, New- 
burgh Free Acad., Newburgh, | SS A 
Teacher, Irene McCord. 
23—Lawrence Trissel, 18, Ander- 
son Sr. H. S., Anderson, Ind. Teach- 
er, Miss W. Balyeat. 


Newton 
Teacher, 


South 
Teach- 


Special Mention for 
Murals in Oil 


(No Cash Awards) 


pe—sheeiee Anderson, 16, Herron 
Hill Jr. H. » — Pa. 
Teacher, T. Lia 

an Segall, 16, Herron Hill 
Z ittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
. R. Lias. 


Design 


36-—Masy Gulevich, 17, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 


‘Technical H. S., 
Ule 


Louise L. Green. First Petes, 50. 
is E. Davis Sen- 
tral H. Evansville, Ind. , Bam 
Miss Heed. Second Prise, $25. 
eee ie Hartman, 18, North- 
east Sr. Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, Mabel” A. Newitt. Third 
Prise, $15 
The following 
awarded prenerente 
Design ($2.50 each): 
29—Roychiro Kurokawa, 16, Mc- 
Kinley a Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Teacher, Mrs. S. Russell. 
30—Sibyl Baker, 17, Union H. S., 
Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, Mrs. Cor- 
delia Perkins. : 
Sa arg J. Bookston, 17, Glen- 
Teach- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘ cy Bernstein. 

"32—Jack Clark, 18, Cass Technical 

H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 


Louise L. Green. 

33—Janice E. Forster, 17, West- 
inghouse H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Miss Freeland. 

34—Virginia Furrer, 15, Fremont 

S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 

Alice Plummer. 

35—Margaret Howe, 18, Oakwood 
H. S., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher, Lou 
K. Weber. 

36—Marjorie Monighan, 15, Wil- 
liams H. S., Williams, Ariz. Teach- 
er, Edna H. Craig. 

37—Doris Geakowsié, 16, North- 
eastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Miss E. M. Duncan. 

38—Mary Shillito, 17, Cass Tech- 
nical H..S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Louise L. Green. 


ten entries were 
Mention in 


Prints 
39—Victor Sindoni (See No. 11). 
Second Prise, $25. 
Mich. Teacher, 
Dorothy Skewis. Third Prize, 
Mention in 
Prints ($2.50 each) ; 
Teacher, Mr. P. V. Ulen 
Hazel Moore. 
J. Pipe 
Dozier, 18, East H. 


First Prise, $50. 
40—Jacob Landau (See No. 8). 
41—Max Firetog, 16, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, 
$15. 
Se following ten entries were 
warded Honorable 
42—Carol Anderson, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
43—Goodwin Alarik, 17, West H. 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, 
44—Andrew N. Chinn, Broadway 
z S.. Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Miss 
r. 
&-Gerciee 
S., Denver, Colo. Teacher, Roscoe 


C. Hill. 

46—Gordon Kendall, 19, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Dorothy Skewis. 

47—Claudia May, 19, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Dorothy Skewis. 

48—Keith Oka, 19, Broadway H. 
S., Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Hannah 
Jones. 

49—Irene Shedlak, 19, North- 
eastern H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Miss E. M. Duncan. 

50—Jesse Sifuentes, 17, Beaumont 
Sr. H. S., Beaumont, Tex. Teacher, 


Lorene David. 
51—Alexander Thiel, 18, West 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. n. 


Eldorado Master Drawing 
Pencil Awards 


52—Jacob Landau (See No. 8). 
First Prize, $50. 

53—Harry Bertoia (See No. 4). 
Second Prize, 

54—Freda <eibovitz, | Girls’ 
H. S., Philadelphia, “= 4 
Miss G. Tilly. hird Prize, $15. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil 

Awards ($5.00): 

55— Reyeald Paiy( « 17, Alham- 
bra City Ihambra, Calif. 
Teacher, on “M. Bonar. 


56—John Hodermarsky, .18, .West 
Technical H. S., C leveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen. 

57—William Libby (See No. 19). 

58—Vivian Stewart, 17, Roosevelt 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Nicholson. 

59—Edward Velichka, 18, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. L. Scherer and H. W. 
Hunsicker. 


Charles M. Higgins 
? Awards 


Division A—Colored Inks 


60—Joseph Spencer (See No. 1). 
First Prise, $35. 
61—Ross Cousins, 18, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
ay L. Green. moape P sor. $15. 
—Appy uras, 17, Cass Tech- 
an H. S” etroit, Mich, Teacher, 
Mary L. Davis. Third Prize, $10 
The foliowing five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Colored inks (Complete sets of 
Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks): 
63—Eva Fosberg, 15, Union H. S., 
Turlock, Calif. Teacher, Viola B. 


Siebe. 
Hanke, 17, Newark 


64—Edward 
H. S., Newark, N. Teacher, Miss 
(See No. 


I. Stewart. 
65—Charlene Hartman 
28). 
66—Alex Martin, 18, Fifth Ave- 
nue H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Speece. 

67—Fred  Wohlfield, 19, 
Technical H. S., Detroit, 
Teacher, Louise L. Green. 


Cass 
Mich. 


Division B—Black Inks 
68—Carol Anderson (See No. 42). 
First Prise, $25 
69—Albina Deps, 16, Washington 
Irving H. S.. New York City. 
Teacher, E. E. Sandry. Second 
Bingham, 17, Oak- 


Prize, $10. 
70—James R. 
mont H. S., Oakmont, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss White. Third Prize, $5. 
The following five entries were 
enorable Mention in 
BI (Complete sets of 
Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks): 
71—Harry Bertoia (See No. 4). 
72—John Gerasimchik, 18, Abra- 
ham Lincoln H. S,, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Leon Friend. 
73—Jacob Landau (See No. 8). 
74—Kenneth Edward Miller, Beth- 
lehem H. S., Bethlehem, Pa. Teacher, 
Elizabeth Keinard. 
75—Vivian Stewart (See No. 58). 


Division C—Mechanical 
Drawing 


Project No. 1 (Airplane 
Motor Piston): 


76—Paul Vegors. Sacramento H. 
S., Sacramento, Calif. First Prize, 
$20. 


five entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Project No. |, Charles M. Hig- 
ins’ Mechanical Drawing Awards: 
Sets of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks.) 
77—Earl Brown,  & 
Quincy, Til. 
78—A - Julian, Barringer H. S., 
Newark, N. 
79—Bruce Lundin, Alameda H. S.. 
Alameda Calif. 
80—Charles S. Ritts, 
H. S., Burlington. lowa. 
81—R. Yost, Vocational 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


The following 


Quincy 


Burlington 
BH. 3. 


Project No. 2 (Geared 
Pump): 
&82—P. Hoffman, John Harris 


a S., Harrisburg, Pa. First Prize, 
The ~ ge five entries were 
= morable Mention in 
” Charies M. Hig- 
fine “Mechanical Drawing Awards: 
{ Sots a — Colored Draw- 
ng Inks.) 


83—Vernon Hale, 

S., Springfield, Mo. 

'84—Carl Hanusa, Abraham Lin- 
coln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

85—Paul Hitch, Arsenal Technical 
H. &., 1 re volis, Ind. 

86—F. La Rocca, Pullman Free 
rn 7 Manual 


Springfield 


Training Chicago, 


87—J. Yurgel, Manchester State 
Trade School, Manchester, Conn. 


Project No. 3 (Universal 
Joint): 


88—Louis E. Cure, Jr., New Or- 
leans, La. First Prise, $25. 
The following five entries were 
awa Honorable Mention in 
Project No. 3, Charlies M. Hig- 
gins’ Mechanical Drawing Awards: 
(Sets of Higgins’ Colored Draw- 
ing Inks.) 
89—John Ayers, Aliquippa H. S., 
—* a, ra. 
of}. D Doubleday, Springfield 
Technical = &. Springfield, Mass. 
91—Richard McC ann, Eastern 
H. S., Washington, D. 
92—John Moti, Fordson H. S., 
Dearborn, Mich. 
93—Clyde C. Store, Brockton H. S., 
Brockton, Mass. 


Project No. (Air 
Compressor) 


94—Ralph Ouska, 
ton H. S., Cicero, Ti. 
$25. 


Sterling Mor- 
First Prize, 


The following five entries were 
cwareet yo Mention in 
Project Charles M. Higgins 
Geshastiel Drawing Awards: 
(Sets of Higgins Colored D 
ing Inks.) 
95—Cyril Brookes, jehe Marshall 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
96—-Herbert A. Johnson, Rhode 
Island School of Design, Providence, 


‘'97—W. Osborn, State Trade 
School, Danbury, Conn. 
98—R. Thornton, East H. S., Au 


—_ li. 
ohn W. Turner, Maury H. 
Nortolke Va. 


raw. 


Keuffel & Esser Master- 
Draftsman Awards 


Class A 
100—E. Hunt, Camden Catholic 
H. S., Camden, N. J. First Prize, 
$20. 
The following five entries were 
awarded Additional Prizes in 
pa A. (Slide Rules): 
01—Barbara Jackman, Wilkins 
a... H. S., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
102—Dean Johnston, Brookfield 
H. S., Riverside, Ill. 
103—-Lucille Korn, Rapid City 
H. S., Rapid City, S. Dak. 
104—Ralph agi Southwest 
S., Kansas City, Mo. 
10 05—Ray Ziegler, pale Rock, 
H. S., Eagle Rock, Calif. 


Class B 


o> Zezulewicz, Central 
H. S., Providence, R. I. First Prize, 
ae . 
five entries were 


The followin 
Prizes in 


awarded Additional 
Class B. ($5.00): 
107—Bill Coffey, Lindblom H. S., 
Chicago, Ill. E 
108—John Hill, Dubuque H. S., 
Dubaen:, Towa. 
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109—Harrold Kraimer, Pullman 
Free School of Manual Training, 
Chicago, Ill. 

110—Frank Krawez k, Westfield 
Trade School, Westfield, "Mass. 


111— W. Logan, * Wilkinsburg 
g. S., —Winrsbane Pa. 


Project C 


112—Earl Monroe, Wilkinsburg 
ao Wilkinsburg, Pa. First Prize, 


The following five entries were 
Ener one Prizes in Class 


13—J. Wilbur Crane, ae 
Marshal H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 

114— eet Horne, Py Sterling Mor- 
ton ‘H. S., Cicero, I 

115—Joseph mistks, Westfield 
Trade School, Westfield, Mass. 

116—William Mocker, South H. S., 

Oa toy Ohio. 

117—James C. ‘Trembly, Hastings 
H. S., Hastings, Nebr. 


Carnegie Museum Awards 


118—Mitchell Jakubowski, 17, Nor- 
wich Free Acad. Norwich, ‘Conn. 
Teachers, C. F. Eastman, B. Wilber. 
First Prize, $25. 

119—Frances Kleinberger, 16, 
mS... Dame Convent, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Second Prize, $15. (Sup- 
lementary Higgins’ Ink Award of 
$10.00, for execution in Higgins’ 
‘colored Drawing Inks.) 

120—Jack Clark (See No. 32). 
Third Prize, $10. 

The following five entries were 

awarded, Honorable Mention in 

Carnegie Museum Awards ($2.50): 


121—Estelle Levin, 16, Overbrook 


H. §., ee Pa. Teacher, 
S. Gordon Smyth. 
122—Florence Marr, St. Joseph’s 


School of Practical and Fine Arts, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister M. 


Julitta. 
123—Walter Sanders, 15, Oak- 
mont ,» Oakmont, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss H. E. White. , 
124—Janis_ Treat, 17, Norwich 
Free Acad., Norwich, Conn. Teach- 
ers, Mrs. Eastman, B ilber. 


125—Janice Wightman, 17, Nor- 
wich Free Acad., nie , Conn, 
Teachers, Mrs. Eastman, B . Wilber. 


American Crayon 
Company Awards 


(Applied Arts and Crafts) 


126—Grace McDermott, 16, Notre 
Dame Convent, Staten Island, N. Y. 
First Prize, $50. 

127—Harriet Clement, 17, Oak- 
wood H. S., Dayton, Ohio.. Teacher, 
Lou K. Weber. Second Prize, $25. 

128—Mary McGlasson, 18, Wheel- 
ing H. S., Wheeling, W. Va. Teach- 
er, Agnes Bittaker. Third Prize, 
$10. 


be following five entries were 
Honorable Mention in 
Apatied Arts "and Crafts (‘‘Prang”’ 


129—Elaine Dudy, 17, Santa 
Maria Union H. S., Santa Maria, 
Calif. Teacher, Elizabeth Breneiser. 

130—Alice Moe, 17, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Teacher, Miss 
Elia Witter. 

131—Janith Ramsay, George 
Washington H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Teacher, Lavon Whitmire. 

132—Louise Teichert, 17, ohn 
Marshall H. S.. Clevel and, hio. 
Teacher, Miss W. Haymaker. 

133—Dorothy ee. Vincent, 17, 
Beaumont Sr. Beaumont, 
Tex. Teacher, Lorene Shand 


American Crayon Com- 
pany Awards (Textiles) 


134—Alice Petrykowska, 17, 
Northeastern Detroit, Mich. 
omg _ E. M. Duncan. First 
Prize 

ing, ee inia® Hallman, 18, North- 
eastern H. 5. D Detroit, Mich. Teach- 
er, Miss *M. Second 
Prize, ase 

136—Irene Heineke, 18, Phoenix 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. Teacher, 
Mrs. Cordelia Perkins. Third Prize, 
$10. 


Duncan. 


The following five entries were 
awarded Hori = Mention in 

Textiles ($2.50 

137—Arlene » AR 17, North- 


eastern H. S., ¥ nano Mich. Teacher, 


Miss E 
138—Ivy M Mar Cholla, 17, Poly- 
technic ce Worth, Tex. 


Teacher, Mrs E. Rt Fritz. 
139—Juanita Fatheree, 18, Poly- 
technic H. S., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Tae, Mrs. E. B. Fritz. 
0—Jesse Sifuentes, 17, Senior 
Beaumont, Tex. Teacher, 
Miss Lorene David. 
141—June Vance, 16, Northeast 
Senior H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 

Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 


American Crayon Com- 
pany Awards (Advertising 
Art) 


142—Ross mgr 18 (See No. 
61). First Prize 

143—Don ea ‘17, Alhambra 
City H. S., Kable Calif, Teach- 
~ Lester M. Bonar. Second Prize, 
$25. 


164 hae E paper, 18, Abra- 
ham Lincoln ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Leon Frignd. Third Prize, 


10. 
pe following five entries were 
warded Honorable Mention in 

Advertising Ar! (Prang”’ Sets): 
145—Ralph de Boer, 16, West 
Technical = Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. Ulen 

146—Reynolds Brows, 17, Alham- 
bra City H. S., Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, Lester M. Bonar. 
147—Lawrence Kerr, 17, West 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, P. V. en 

148—Jacob Landau (See No. 8). 
149—Cornelia Scheer, 18, Wash- 
ington Irving New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Miss E. E. Sandry. 


Graton & Knight Awards 
Leathercraft 


150—Leong Hop, 
x i, Oakland Calif’ 
Maude Haskell Hollis. 
$50. (4 pieces.) 

151—Jack Shink, 20, Miller Voca- 
tional es Minneapolis, Minn. 
ee, Josephine Cantieny. Second 
rize 

Hoe eat Diels, 17, Northeast Sr. 
H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Mabel Newitt. Third Prize, $15. 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in te 

Graton & — Awards ($5 in 

merchandise 

153—Mary Chapman, 17, Lindsay 
H. S., Lindsay, Calif. Teacher, Miss 
Sunshine Williams. 

154—Shizu Dakuzaku, 17, _ Uni- 
versity H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teach- 
er, Miss Gabriel. 

155—Mildred Hedberg, 16, Lind- 
say H. S., Lindsay, Calif. Teacher, 
Miss Sunshine Willia:ns. 

156—Maxine McAvoy, 18, Lewis 
& Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. 


Teacher, Lydia 
157—W 17, Al- 


Technical 
Teacher, 
First Prize, 


S._ Goos. 
"ie Marshall, 
hambra City H oe Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, Mrs, U. Smith. 
158—Odos Olafeia 16, Lindsay 
H. 1s Lindsay, Calif. Teacher, Miss 
Sunshine Williams. 
159—Kathleen O'’Laughlin, 17, 
Northeast Sr. H. S., Kansas City, 
Mo. Teacher, Mabel A. Newitt. 
_ 160—Sidney Beck, 19, Sanger Un- 
ion H. = -Sanser, Calif. Benches, 


H. H. 

161—Althea West, 18, University 
H. S., Oakland, Calif. Teacher, 
Ruth Gabriel. 

162—Eloise Wimmer, 17, Lewis & 
Clark H. S., Spokane, Wash. Teacher, 
Lydia S. Goos. 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Art Metal Crafts Awards 


Division A—Jewelry 


163—Harry Bertoia. (See No. 4.) 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. First Prize, 
$25. (Pendant.) 

164—Andy Bertolino, 18, Alham- 
bra City HS S., Alhambra, Calif. 
Teacher, J. S. Powell. Second Prize, 
$12.50. ( racelet.) 

Sa La Guardia, South 
Hills = ge Pa. Teacher, 
Emma I Stoke Tinted Prize, $7.50. 

The following ten entries were 
awarded Honorable Mention in 
Metal Crafts Sup Co. Awards 
($2.50 in merchandise): 
166—Norman Arendsen, 18, Cass 


Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
oe Greta E. Pack. (4 pieces— 
ae on 2 oy 3 1_ ring.) 


167—Fannye Benesch, 18, Park 
School, Baltimore, Md. Teacher, 
( Bracelet.) 


Harrison Tompkins. 
16: ‘asparie, 18, Fullerton 
Union H. S., F Se sor song Calif. a 
er, Mary Y. Hodes ion. (1 ring.) 
169—Jack Clark, 18, Cass Techni- 
cal H Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Gre E. Pack (2 me 

170—Henry Col 18, Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. "Teacher, Anna 
Woodside a pin). 

171—-Phyllis Hinrichs, 17, Nor- 
wich Free Acad., Norwich, Conn. 
Teacher, Nellie A. Loring. a pend- 
ant. 
172—John Hobart, 17, Cass Tech- 
nical H. S., Detroit, Mich. Teacher, 
Greta E. Pack. (1 pin, 1 ring.) 

173—Valerie Kowalski, 18, Cass 
Technical H. S., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. Pack. (1 belt 
buckie.)’ 

a egy 1 Krukowski, 15, Nor- 
wich Free Acad., Norwich, Conn. 
Teacher, Nellie A. Loring. a pend- 
ant. 
175—Rudolph Roytos, 18, Taylor 
Allderdice H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher, Olivia Koenig. (1 pendant.) 


Division B—Metal 
ra, _o 17, Miller 


Vocational Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Miss Josephine Cantieny. 
First Prize, $25. 

177—Arthur 


panaing, 17, Pea- 
body H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Miss Carter. Second Prize, $12.50. 

178—Simon 16, Miller 
Vocational H. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Pad oD, Cantieny. Third 
Prize, $7.50. (5 piece set.) 

The following ten entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Metal Crafts Supply Co. Awards 

($2.50 in merchandise) : 

we Pamernin, 17, Gilbert 
Stuart Jr. Providence, a. 
— we - Ziegle 

180—Daniel es Site, 17, Miller 
Vocational H. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Josephine Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker. 

181—William Robert Bliss, 18, 
Miller Vocational H. S. Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teacher, Josephine Cantieny 
and M. Virginia Taske 

182—Auril Blunt, 18, Miller Voca- 
tional H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Josephine Cantieny. 

183—James Coughlin, 18, Norwich 
Free Acad., Norwich, Conn. Teacher, 
Nellie A. Loring. 

184—Marjory Be iy, tom 
Technical etroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Greta E. 

185—Frank icon, 18, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, A. W. Hunsicker. 

186—Franklin Kubovec, 19, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, A. W. Hunsicker. 

187—Josephine Stolarek, 16, Mil- 
ler Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, ‘Minn. 
Teacher, Josephine Cantieny. 

188—Edwin H. Wentzel, 19, Mil- 
ler Voc. H. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tem fomeeiae Cantieny and M. 
Virginia Tasker. 


Pottery 


189—Robert Mathes, 16, Sandusk 
H. S., Sandusky, Ohio. Teacher, 
Yocum. First Prize, $25. 

7 a Bethel, 17, Wheeling 
H. S., Wheeling, W. Va. Teacher, 
Agnes 7 roe (2 pieces.) Second 
sl $15 

91—Christine Broadus, 18, Schen- 
a H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
E: Carson. Third Prize, $10. 

The following five entries were 

awarded Honorable Mention in 

Pottery ($2. 50): 

192—Olga Kukla, 19, Mont Pleas- 
ant H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teach- 


7, b - Meigher 
Kathryn Persons, 15, San- 
PR H. S., Sandusky, Ohio. Teach- 
er, M. Yocum. 
194—Thomas_ Stewart, 18, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, N. W. Hunsicker. 


195—Parry Thomas, 17; Schenley 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, E. 
Carson. 


196—Margaret Tiedt, 15, West 
Technical Cleveland, Ohio. 
Teacher, Miss Zell Stanford. 


Sculpture 


197—Irene Von Horvath, Win- 








chester School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teach- 
aia John B. Ellis. First Prize, 


$2 
‘eo Dioda, Aliquippa 
Aliquippa, Pa. eacher, Jo- 
seit “Marchetti. ‘Second Prize, $15. 
199—Calvin Albert, 16, Ottawa 
Hills H. S., Grand Ra ids, Mich. 
| pe Ida A. Crego. Third Prize, 


The ~ pa five entries were 


awarded norable Mention in 
Sculpture "$2:50) 3 
os Wd - Hirsch, 16, Peabody 


S., _ Pittsbur; h, Pa. Teacher, 
Prof. John B. Elli 


201—William Norred, 20, Phoenix 


Union H. S., Phoenix, ‘Ariz. Teach- 
ers, Cordelia Perkins and Frances 
Kapanke 

402—Eugenia B. Phillips, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Teacher, Chester Nico- 
demus. 

aw & Simon, 17, Taylor 
Allderdice . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teacher, Prof. Fohn B. Ellis. 
204—William Sumfest, 18, Tren- 

ton Central > , Trenton, N. 

Teacher, Mr, F. Siegfried. (6 pieces.) 


A. S. Boyle Company 
Awards 


(Plastic Wood Modeling) 


No first prize awarded. 

205—Reed Crandall, 18, Newton 
H. S., Newton, Kansas. Teacher, 
Marie "Orr. Second Prize, $15. (3 
pieces.) 

206—Ruth Draiet Hannah, 16, 
Greenbank H. S., Greenbank, W. Va. 
Third Prize, $1 oi 


Atkins Schoolhouse 
Awards 


(Woodworking) 


207—Herman Gundesen, Winner 
H. S., Winner, South Dakota. Teach- 
~, Yay Seaberg. First ~——- $50. 
08—Arthur Willie and 
Raymond Staley, 16, oy Poly- 
nic i Kansas City, Mo. 
Teacher, M. Second 
Prize, S25" 
209—Loretta Rogers, Niantic 
S., Niantic, Conn. Third Prize, 
(Atkins Silver Steel Hand Saw.) 
210—-Vincent Carnevale, 18, Cen- 
tral H. S., Newark, N. J. Teacher, 
Mrs, Hopper. Third Prize (Atkins 
Silver Steel Hand Saw.) 
The work of the following student 
comprises a Special One-Student 
Exhibit: 
211—-Jacob Landau, 17, Overbrook 
H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, 
Gordon S. Smyth. (Group of entries, 
including five prizes.) 


Brinton. 








Exhibit Catalog 


This catalog includes only 
the list of entries in the exhi- 
bition which were awarded 
prizes or honorable mentions. 
Due to lack of space the com- 
plete catalog of the exhibit 
could not be published in this 
issue. All participants who had 
entries accepted will be notified 
by mail. Copies of the com- 
plete catalog may be purchased 
through the subscription office, 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for 10c each, 
postpaid. 


European Section 


The European art work is 
displayed in a special Interna- 
tional Section gallery, arranged 
by countries. Prizes are indi- 
cated on the various pieces. 
These entries did not compete 
with the work of American 
students. 





CHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTOR 


Address inquiries to: 


250 East 43rd Street. 


Scholastic School and College Service, 


New York City. 








Art Schools 


Engineering 





N. Y. SCHOOL OF NEW yORK—PARIS 


FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M Odom, Presiden’. 


INTERIOR ARCUITECTURE AND DECORATION. 
eee dee rota 
: GRAPHIC ADVERTISING AND J 
Send TEACHER TRAININ' 


Address Box T, 2239 noses New York 
RHODE ISLAND 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Roya Baitey Farnum, 
Educational Director 


Dana Prescott VAUGHAN, 
ean 





JEWELRY AND METALRY—STUDIO * PAINT- 
ING-—POTTERY AND MODELING-—OUTDOOR 
PAINTING——-CRAFT WEAVING—CREATIVE DE- 
SIGN—COSTUME CONSTRUCTION-——COSTUME 
DESIGNING-——TEXTILE DESIGNING. 


LECTURE COURSES IN APPRECIATION OF ART 
JUNE 24—jULY 26 
Credits, Distin- 











yo City, Seashore. 
fequest. 


par ow Fecuit 
‘atalogue on 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Pictorial Ilustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Interior Decoration, Industria! Design, Teacher 
Training, Architectural Construction, Architecture. 
38 Studios. 91 Instructors. 48th Year. Catalogue on 


Request. 
JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 




















LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 
ENGINEERING CONFERENCE 


On the pus of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
June 2 8 tod July 6, 1935. 

GUIDANCE IN ENGINEERING 
For BOYS who will have completed their Junior 
Year in Preparatory or High School. 

Write The Director for particulars. 














Correspondence 


U. S$. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 


MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Big 
opportunity for High School stu- 
dents and graduates. Many early 
examinations expected. Write im- 
mediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of many positions and 
te how to get them, 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. R-286 Rochester, N. Y 








rite for our Free List of ethical 

schools that correct stammering. 
AMMERERS’ 

Suite 514E-40 Central St., Boston 





Physical Education 


Scheol ef 
A 4 G x Physical Educaticn 
Physical pond 
Of Boston University. 54th yr. 4 years high school 


4-year degree course. Unusual camp instruction "Oa ay 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett t Bt, Cambridge, Mass. 











_ Chiropody 
/ntino1s COLLEGE. 


OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Now in its twenty-first year, offers thorough p 
fessional course leading to des ree of Doctor of 
Surgical Chiropody. figh School Education re- 
quired for entrance. National recognition, emi- 
nent faculty of chiropodists, physicians, surgeons 
and orthopedists. Excellent clinical facilities. For 
bulletin write the Registrar. Department S. 

1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 


School of Nursing 


NEWARK BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, Newark, WN. J. 


Offers a three-year course to pase Pm of apg | High 
Schools course). ital non-secta ‘or in- 


nag write—Director, School of 201 Ave., 
7 Nursing, Lyons Ave. 

















School of Physical Education 
2, 3, 4-year courses. Prepares 
athletic supervisors, playground 
and dance instructors. Gym. 
Pool. Riding. Placement. Dormi- 
tories. Enroll now. Catalog. 
Rock Creek Park Estates, 


SGHOOLS, INC. Box S, Washington, nm < 





Teacher Training 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th year of EDUCATION 


Young women learn gracious home ma. 

ment, and economics, child pam te and feces, 

etc., while qualifying as teachers in nursery school, 

kindergarten, or elementary grades. Prepare for true 
success in life amid influences of quiet culture, service and g 
will. Instructors nationally known; graduates assisted in secur- 
ing positions, 6-week summer session June 21-August 2. 2-week 
special courses June 10-21 and July <a Regular fall term 


begins September 13. For catalog wri 
Edna Dean Baker, Pres., ied. Evanston, Illinois 








SCHOLASTIC 


Quill & Scroll Awards 


The annual Journalism Awards spon- 
sored by Quill and Scroll, national hon- 
orary society for high school journalists, 
were again held in conjunction with 
Scholastic Awards, under the direction of 
Mr. Edward J. Nell, Executive Secretary 
of the Society. Dr. Harry F. Harrington, 
Director of the Medill School of Journal- 
ism, Northwestern University, was chair- 
man of the committee of judges. 

Owing to space limitations, it is impos- 
sible to publish any of the Quill and 
Scroll contributions in this issue. The 
prize-winners will appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Quill and Scroll Magazine. 
Their names in each division are given 
below. Winners of the 48 state certificates 
for the best work from their states in each 
division will be notified by mail. The first- 
prize-winners in each group receive Royal 
Signet Typewriters, awarded by the Royal 
Typewriter Company. The second and 
third prizes are $10 and $5 each. 


NEWS STORY CONTEST 

First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award, George A. Paddock, Jr., Evans- 
ton Township H. S., Evanston, IIl. 

Second Prize, Jack Halladay, Murphy 
H. S., Mobile, Ala. 

Third Prize, Mary Oliver, 
Union H. S., Phoenix, Ariz. 


FEATURE STORY CONTEST 

First Prize and Royal ‘Typewriter 
Award, Allen Bisbee, Williamsburg ( Mass.) 
H. 8S. 

Second Prize, Alice 
H. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Third Prize, Ann Carpenter, Girls H. S., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


INTERVIEW CONTEST 


and Royal Typewriter 
Roosevelt H. S., 


Phoenix 


Heine, Arsenal 


First Prize 
Award, Jane Eichlin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Second Prize, Ed Griffith, San Diego 
(Cal.) H. S. 

Third Prize, Alice Moe, Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


EDITORIALS CONTEST 


First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award, Robert Duncan, McKeesport ( Pa.) 
H.S 


Second Prize, Laurence Samuels Levy, 
Woodmere (N. Y.) Academy. 
(Concluded on next page) 








WILL YOU BE “IN SHAPE’ WHEN THE SEASONS OPEN? 


£& Build yourself up now—improve nutrition 














BUCK ROGERS ON THE AIR 


Hear what may happen 500 years from now. 
Tune in on 
Century.’’ Four times a week—see your 


local paper for stations. 


by drinking this delicious food-drink 


ow’s the time to ‘‘take stock’’ of yourself. Soon baseball, track, tennis 
N and other spring sports will be well under way. Will you have the pep 
and strength to be a star on your team? 
Now is the time to build yourself up. Now is the time to improve nutrition 
by drinking delicious Cocomalt. Cocomalt is a chocolate flavor, nutritious 
food in powder form. When mixed with milk as directed, Cocomalt adds 70% 
more food-energy to the milk and contains Vitamins A, B, D and G. And 
Cocomalt helps to build strong bones and sound teeth. 
Cocomalt is sold in grocery, drug and department stores. It tastes good and 


(comalt 


Adds 70% more food-energy to milk 
(Mixed according to label directions) 


IS good for you. 


““Buck Rogers in the 25th 


—_ oe 


Cocomalt is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medica) 


macau 
and added Sunshine 
Vitamin D. (Irradiated 
ergosterol. ) 

















APRIL 27, 1935. 
Third Prize, Edward Meagher, Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Wash. 


SPORTS STORY CONTEST 

First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award, Wesley Stilwell, Peekskill (N. Y.) 
H.S. 

Second Prize, George Mulvihill, Mis- 
soula (Mont.) H. S. 

Third Prize, Frank L. Carter, 
H. S., Atlanta, Ga. 


COLUMNS CONTEST 

First Prize and Royal Typewriter 
Award, Dick Kline, Gallatin H. S., Boze- 
man, Mont. 

Second Prize, Charles August, 
Marshall H. S., Richmond, Va. 

Third Prize, Rachel Anne _ Tillman, 
Meridian (Miss.) H. S. 


England Anne’s Day 


(1702-14), English farmers have paid 
into a fund for the support of rural 
Anglican clergymen a tithe, or tenth 
of their farm income. This money goes 
into a permanent trust fund called Queen 
Anne’s_ Bounty, which today collects 
about two-thirds of the 3,000,000 pounds 
annually raised for this purpose. The 
tax today comes to about $2 per acre 
per year. Recently, at a farm at Ash- 
ford, Kent, nine cows which had been 
seized for non-payment of $300 in tithe 
arrears for the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers of the Church of England were put 
on auction while tight-lipped farmers re- 
fused to offer a farthing. The farmers 
formed a procession, held aloft effigies of 
Queen Anne and the Archbishop of Can-. 
terbury, upon which stones, clods and 
filth were thrown, and then burned them. 
Placards under the effigies proclaimed, 
“Queen Anne is dead. The parson’s feet 
have been under our table too long.” 


> 


Boys 


John 


Ever since Queen 





to the winners of the 


AWARDS IN 
METAL CRAFTS 


CRSRATOL AT IONS —to the 
winners, first, of course—but 
also to the many other students 
who submitted metal work of 
genuine artistic merit! Indeed, so 
high was the quality of the work 
done, both in the Jewelry and 
Metal Work other than Jewelry, 
that it was no easy task to pick 
the winners 


Our hope is that these students, 
who have discovered real talent at 
their finger tips, i i 
working in metal for pleasure and 
profit as there is always a big 
demand for artistic hand-wrought 
metal. We may be able to help 
en find a market for what you 
ve made. 
When you need supplies we shall be 
glad to give you special considera- 
tion if your request states that you 
ic competitor. May 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





You lake 
22,000: Stes aday in your 


Canvas Shoes_ 


DON’T BUY CANVAS SHOES OF QUES- 
TIONABLE VALUE...MAKE SURE 
OF QUALITY AS WELL AS PRICE 


In buying canvas shoes, price is im- 
portant, of course. But what you get 
for the price is more important. 
Cut-price sneakers are usually of 
questionable value. But notice the 
features you get in the Hood Canvas 
Shoe even at low prices! 


A HOOD CANVAS SHOE 
with 


1. Hygeen Insole 
2. Ventilated Uppers 


TF 


A HOOD CANVAS SHOE 
with 
1. Hygeen Insole 
2. Ventilated Uppers 


3. Made by Xtrulock 
Process 


A HOOD CANVAS SHOE 


with 1. Hygeen Insole 
2. Ventilated Uppers 
3. Made by Xtrulock 
Process ; 
4. Posture Founda- 


* *|-49 


*By actual pedometer test. 


1. GREEN HYGEEN INSOLE 


provides insurance against flat feet. 


. Comat 
~-Heeb— 
DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC., WATERTOWN, MASS. 








But you'll have to HURRY 
COMPETITION CLOSES 


IT’S A REVELATION in speed and typing ease, a thing of beauty 
and a perpetual joy, this New Royal Portable with Touch Con- 
trol! At its restful ebony-black keys, you’ll save hours of time 
—and your manuscript will be neat and accurate, a credit to 
your effort. @ The New Royal Portable was designed to elimi- 
nate the fuss and bother—the inefficient drudgery—of writing 
by hand. Because of TOUCH CONTROL, and the many other 
exclusive Royal improvements, it makes typing doubly easy for 
everyone. Use the New Royal Portable for only a few weeks. 
See your marks improve! And what’s even more im- 
portant, you'll be acquiring the ability to express yourself 
clearly and forcefully, to think in type—a valuable. asset, 
whether you’re planning on college or a business career. e The 
New Royal Portable is reasonably priced—only $49.50 complete 


with carrying case. Convenient monthly payments, if desired. 


Whether you own a typewriter or not Mail the Coupon! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 
Dept. S-42 


Name 





7> 
2 Park Avenue, New York City. 
(1) Please send me complete information concerning the New 
Royal Portable with Touch Control. Street, 





(2) Please quote me allowance on my........... 
Typewriter, Serial Number ........... ..against purchase of a 





New Royal Portable. City, State, 


W. F. FALL PRINTING CO. 


SEE YOUR ROYAL PORTABLE DEALER OR 
SCHOLASTIC FEB. 9th FOR FULL DETAILS 


WITH 


TOUCH CONTROL 


@ a 
INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE 


to everyone's finger pressure 





